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NEWS OF 


STALIN’S broadcast on Wednesday night was com- 

e pletely candid regarding Russia’s losses of territory. 
ortunately she has plenty of that to lose. So far, according 
0M. Stalin, not only most of Lithuania and Latvia, but parts 
pf Western White Russia and the Western Ukraine have 
passed into enemy hands. Very little of this, it may be noted, 
s Russian territory proper. The Baltic States passed into 
Russian possession under duress less than two years ago, and 
he Western Ukraine presumably refers to the Polish Ukraine, 
ith Lemberg, or Lwow, as its centre, «nd that became 
Russian only after the German invasion of Poland in Sep- 
ember, 1939. Western White Russia includes the Minsk 
istrict, and the situation there is still obscure. The Russians 
aim to be holding Minsk still, but German Panzer divisions 
have undoubtedly passed beyond it. But unless the infantry 
tan follow them up in time they may be isolated and destroyed. 
Stalin’s speech opened up the prospect of protracted 
sistance, with the Russian armies falling back as may be 
hecessary, but with no idea of quarter or truce. That is the 
ight strategy, and if it can be successfully pursued the 
rman attack on Russia will ultimately fail. Swedish opinion 
buggests that the results of the first German onslaught have 
hot reached expectations, and that the cnslaught is beginning 

slacken. That seems not impossible. 


laiting for the President 

While the world waits for Mr. Roosevelt’s Independence Day 
speech it has had the opportunity of considering unusually out- 
spoken utterances by two of the President’s Cabinet Ministers, 

. Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, and Col. Knox, the 
Republican Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Ickes, speaking at 
Hartford, Connecticut, came as near as any responsible 
Minister, precluded from going beyond the President’s declara- 
lions, could do to urging that America enter the war forthwith. 
ol. Knox, addressing a conference of State Governors at 
Poston on Monday, gave the disquieting reminder that (as official 
atistics published here have already shown) over 2,000,000 
tons of shipping had been lost in the Atlantic in the first five 
Months of this year, and urged that the United States Navy 
Should be used forthwith “to clear the Atlantic of the German 
menace.” That, presumably, means war without declaration, 
and it is clear that the majority of Americans are ready for it. 
But by no means all. The isolationist Senator Wheeler is 
agitated by a report that a German submarine has been sunk 
by an American naval vessel already—an allegation since 
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denied—and there is 2 section of opinion which, so far from 
seeing in Hitler’s preoccupations in the West an opportunity 
for America to come in and help finish the job, takes the com- 
pletely misguided view that Britain is now in less need of 
help. President Roosevelt must have hoped that the issue 
might be forced by te torpedoing of one or two American 
ships, but apart from the ‘ Robin Moor,’ which is apparently 
not held to provide a casus belli, that has not happened. 


Washington, Whitehall and Weygand 

The case of the oil-tanker ‘ Scheherazade ’ is disturbing. This 
French vessel, bound from the United States for Casablanca, in 
French Morocco, was detained by the British naval authorities, 
but released on the urgent request of the American Stats 
Department, which appears satisfied that General Weygand is 
pursuing a different policy from the Pétain-Darlan administra- 
tion, and should therefore be given economic support. Evidence 
of that in this country is conspicuously lacking, and the con- 
viction is firmly held that of any imports, particularly oil, 
which get into French hands a considerable proportion will 
soon get into German hands. Vichy is now completely 
subservient to Hitler, as the resistance in Syria and the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with Russia plainly indicate, and 
there is no ground for doubting that General Weygand is com- 
pletely subservient—or perhaps it would be fairer to say loyal— 
to Vichy. The American Government has a diplomatic repre- 
sentative in Northern Africa, and may perhaps claim to be well 
informed about General Weygand’s attitude. It is argued, 
moreover, that the fact that cargoes from America are distri- 
buted under American supervision is sufficient safeguard. In a 
case where there is conflict of policy between the two Govern- 
ments it is probably a lesser evil to let one tanker, or even a 
service of three ships each way, through than to reject 
an American appeal, but it is to be hoped that further 
consultations either at Washington or in London will result in 
agreed conclusions between the two Governments about the 
position in Morocco. 


Sweden’s Complaisance 

No one can doubt that on a short view menace pays in 
international affairs. Sweden has afforded the latest example 
of that. Lamentably deficient in the independence of spirit 
which all Norwegians except a minority of quislings have 
unhesitatingly displayed, she has assented, apparently without 
hesitation, to the passage across her territory of German 
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troops on their way to fight against Russia, and thus indirectly 
against Britain. That stands glaringly contrasted with her refusal 
to allow British forces passage in order to help Finland (a 
fellow-member with Sweden of the League of Nations) when 
that country was wantonly attacked by Russia in 1939. It is, 
of course, easy to argue that Germany will react brutally if 
Sweden refuses, whereas Britain will be tolerant whatever hap- 
pens. The argument, however justified, is not edifying. And, 
in fact, Sweden is expecting considerably too much if she 
believes that her subsequent relations with us will be un- 
affected by her action now. The pfotestation that this is an 
isolated demand by Germany and that the case will not recur 
is completely unconvincing. There has never been a greater 
adept in the thin-end-of-the-wedge policy in all history than 
Hitler, and for Sweden, having admitted the thin end, to baulk 
at the thick would be phenomenal. 


The Middle East Command 

General Sir Archibald Wavell stands so high in the estima- 
tion of the public that his transference from the Middle East to 
the Command in India has naturally caused considerable sur- 
prise. He changes places with General Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
a soldier with a distinguished record of service and a high 
reputation in the Army. The reasons for the change are not 
yet known, though it may well be that after the series of 
exhausting campaigns which he has conducted with such ability 
General Wavell will welcome the less exacting but highly im- 
portant task of organising the defences of India. Already in 
this war he has won a unique position for successful leadership 
in the most difficult possible circumstances. With small forces 
and uncertain supplies he had to hold a key position in the 
Middle East at the moment when French support was with- 
drawn in Africa and a numerically superior Italian Army was 
massing for attack. By a brilliant feat of arms he crushed 
that army, and his subsequent withdrawal from Cyrenaica, 
necessitated by the despatch of troops to Greece, did not 
alter the fact that he had destroyed a great part of the Italian 
forces and equipment in Libya. He has organised a victorious 
campaign in the vast mountainous regions of East Africa, and 
had to plan the fighting in Iraq and Syria. There is much that 
is as yet obscure in the direction of certain operations in the 
Middle East—in regard, for example, to decisions about Crete 
and the delay in attacking Syria. It has yet to te made known 
how far these were determined by the War Cabinet, and how 
far by the G.O.C. in the Middle East 


Politics and Strategy 

The appointment of his successor, General Auchinleck, 
must be considered in relation to yet another appointment— 
that of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton to be a Minister of State repre- 
senting the War Cabinet in the Middle East. In sending Mr. 
Lyttelton, Mr. Churchill has taken a step which is novel and 
interesting, though it will be recalled that at another critical 
moment Mr. Eden was sent out to see things for himself and 
discuss the situation with General Wavell. The fact is that 
in the Middle East political and military matters are closely 
interwoven. The decision to despatch a force to Greece 
was necessitated more by political than military considerations. 
The decision to enter Syria was also a matter of general policy, 
and when it had been taken it had further to be considered to 
what extent the method of attack should be shaped by regard 
for French susceptibilities. Abyssinia now presents problems 
which are partly military, partly administrative. In no field 
is it so clear as in the Middle East that political and military 
strategy cannot be separated and must be conducted har- 
moniously. Mr. Lyttelton will represent the War Cabinet on 
its political side in the Middle East, and the fact that he is 
to preside at the conferences of the Service Chief underlines 
the traditional supremacy of Cabinet over military. 


Planning the World’s Food 
Information about important international arrangements 


for the conservation of food was given by Mr. Greenwood 
in the House of Commons last week and in two White Papers 
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published simultaneously. These contain statements of pq; 
agreed upon between the United Kingdom and the 
ments of Australia and New Zealand. The problem to be 
solved was that of meeting the needs of the primary Producen 
in the Dominions and keeping their indispensable ind 
going. The Home Country is ready to purchase all the ex 

able produce that can be shipped, and, by arrangement t 
de-boning and canning before shipment, a larger amon i 
shipped than would otherwise be possible. But there remain; 
a large surplus, even when alternative markets have been 
developed, and much of this is now going into huge reser 
stocks, the cost being shared between the Dominions and the 
Home Country. The object is to build up such a Teserve 4 
will meet the probable demand during and after the war. Ty 
United States is co-operating, one plan under Consideratigg 
being that of sending supplies across the Pacific to the We 
coast of America and releasing an equal amount from th 
Atlantic ports for this country. To keep Dominion industrig 
going, to economise shipping, to prepare for post-war needs— 
these are among the major objects of co-operation betwee 
Britain, the Dominions and the United States. All this may 
have a far-reaching influence on the post-war settlements, 





Gover. 








The Expanding R.A.F. 

The Royal Air Force has displayed in the past week activity 
unprecedented in its history. In accordance with Mr. Churchill's 
declaration it has been bombing enemy territory by day a 
well as by night, and to the effective daily sweeps over occupied 
France adding still more effective attacks on munitions-centres 
or naval bases in Germany. The losses—thirteen bombers were 
missing after one night-operation—have on occasion been 
heavy, but that was due partly to the fact that weather con- 
ditions happened to favour the defenders, but chiefly to the 
number of machines engaged, which appears to have been 
such that the actual percentage of loss was not unduly high. 
The importance of the daylight-raids is not confined to the 
actual damage they do. In both Germany and occupied France 
they are calculated to disorganise industry seriously, and so 
far as France is concerned it is very much to be hoped that 
the broadcast by an R.A.F. Staff Officer on Saturday was 
widely heard. The speaker gave notice that R.A.F. daylight- 
raids would be becoming more frequent, warned his hearers 
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to take cover the moment they heard the siren or the sound 
of engines, and if the management made any difficulty about 
that to go on strike. Since these are warnings that can be, 
and are being, made good they constitute as good propaganda 
as could be devised. The R.A.F. is, even to the casual 
observer’s eyes, becoming more formidable every day. 


Economising Petrol 


The petrol-cut is a matter of public importance, for in spite 
of the number of cars laid up millions of people are still 
dependent on motor-transport of one kind and another. For 
many of them, particularly those living in the country at some 
distance from railways, life has been largely based on the car, 
and though the basis of life must be disturbed ruthlessly if the 
national interest requires it, there has been quite cnough dis- 
turbance as it is to make any gratuitous addition to it ut 
desirable. But public attention has been focussed on a small 
minority who have used their cars to take them to horse-races 
and dog-tracks, and it is rightly demanded that this scandal 
be stopped. The Government has acted reasonably in reducing 
the basic ration slightly and exacting guarantees that the sup- 
plementary ration, which is granted for specific purposes, shall 
not be abused. It is vitally important that there should be ne 
waste of petrol, either by civilians or by the Army, but in exist- 
ing circumstances there must be no unnecessary waste of time 
either. In many cases it is clearly in the national interest 
grant a little petrol to enable the car-owner to save time if 
travelling and devote it to work of national importance. 
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HE appointment of Lord Beaverbrook to be Minister 
of Supply in succession to Sir Andrew Duncan comes 
“por, pt a moment when action taken on the home front may 
Mts fg the scale in the war. We have a brief respite before 
bunt i; Mine full force of the enemy is again thrown upon us; 
emai MMe use we make of it in organising the total resources 
ben My this country may prove decisive. Crete opened our 
es, and revealed the disadvantage we still suffer in fac- 
with insufficient equipment the most powerfully 
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"Ve «MB cuipped armies the world has ever known. For a 
The ment the main war has swung away from us while the 
7 ermans throw their armoured divisions supported by the 
We ulk of their first-line air force against Russia, in the hope 
a. f destroying the menace from the East before turning 
eds. eagain upon Great Britain. There is no need to dwell upon 
tween the trial that awaits us if they succeed in Russia; but even 


if they fail our capacity or incapacity to seize opportunity 
ts,  [Bwill vitally affect the course of the war. 

Again and again during recent weeks, during which the 
enemy, diverted to the Eastern front, has been less active 
in the bombardment of our industrial towns and ports, 
hill’s the hope has been expressed that we were making rapid 
headway in the production of aeroplanes, tanks and guns. 
pied [No doubt we have benefited by this period of relative 
tes FB quiet; but has the opportunity been taken to impart new 
te HB drive to the national business of production and to plan 
een & it with a view to wringing the last ounce out of the poten- 
On F tial industrial power of this country? We are not now 
he measuring ourselves against Germany and _ Italy alone, as 
“0B was the case a year ago, but against a Germany which has 
HB had time to organise the productive capacity of the con- 
quered countries of Europe. We are as yet very far from 
being able to draw unlimited supplies from America, so 
far indeed that we must mainly rely for another year at 
least upon the output of our own factories and the right 
. [ue of our man-power and woman-power. Under these 
s §f circumstances it is disconcerting to realise how far we have 
i — to go even in organising what Sir William Beveridge 
t F has called an “indispensable fourth arm for the continu- 
. B ance of essential production and services”—a system of 
| civil defence which, though it must still be carried out by 
local and regional authorities, should be planned and 
directed by a Minister with full powers. With all the 
experience we have had of the dislocation occurring from 
enemy bombardment and interference with war industry 
it is amazing that we have not already created a Ministry 
of Civil Defence to co-ordinate the services and ensure 
the best conditions that circumstances permit for pursuing 
the nation’s war work. Mr. Morrison’s negative attitude 
was wholly unconvincing. 

A Ministry of Civil Defence would be concerned with 
conditions under which work is done. A Minister of Sup- 
ply is concerned with the work itself—or rather, that part 
of it which concerns the Army. As Minister of Aircraft 
Production Lord Beaverbrook proved that his special 
talents eminently fit him to break through red-tape and 
produce speedy results. His energy and fearlessness had 
the effect of hastening production at a moment when 
strength in the air was a matter of life and death. Today, 
in supplying our home defences and the armies in the field, 
we have to prepare for an emergency which may arise 
almost at once, and also lay all the plans for staying 
the course during a long war. The emergency must 
have first claim, but it is not all. Nor is it a 
case merely of persuading employers and workers 

" after Dunkirk by putting in 








fo “go to it,” as 
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THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT 


Nothing is to be gained by ignoring 
all that is known about industrial fatigue. What 
is needed is an industrial service on a war foot- 
ing existing on terms of equality with the fighting 
services, bent on making a total use of the country’s indus- 
trial power in the same way that the fighting services aim 
at making total use of fighting power. Like them, it will 
depend on war strategy as accepted by the War Cabinet. 
The Minister of Supply must know exactly what is needed 
now and what is likely to be needed six or twelve months 
hence in accordance with war plans. That strategy itself 
will be conditioned by what he can provide, but he will 
himself be guided by it in preparing his programme. 
Knowing what he is out to do he will turn to the greater 
industries to find out what is their present capacity and to 
what capacity they can soon be expanded. He will not 
forget the advice of the Committee of National Expendi- 
ture to provide the factories as far as possible with orders 
that can be continuously executed so that delays will be 
reduced to a minimum. He will not confine his attention 
to the larger businesses, but will have the whole country 
combed out in the search for small businesses which may 
make their contribution. No machinery that can be 
turned to account should be left unemployed. 

But the factories and the machines will not function 
without labour, and they will not be put to the best use 
unless men and women are trained for their jobs, and 
unless the right men and the right women are put into 
the appropriate places. Here the Minister of Supply will 
have to work closely with the Minister of Labour, and he 
will have to be in a position to speak with authority to the 
heads of the other services. The recent decision, for 
example, that though no more miners are to be sent to 
the fighting services, the services should not be called on 
to release miners for the mines, is on the face of it an 
absurdity. If there is not enough coal during the coming 
winter to supply the factories the factories will not be able 
to work to capacity and the Army and the other services 
will not get the equipment which is the condition of their 
efficiency. But industry needs not only more of certain 
kinds of men; it needs a greater number of workers of 
every kind; and for this purpose there is only one means 
of expansion on a large scale—by the employment of more 
women in hundreds of thousands. 

Organisation must be from the top. Above all is the 
War Cabinet itself, prescribing long-range strategy, and in 
so doing broadly defining the tasks of the services and 
the kind of equipment which must be aimed at. Being in 
the War Cabinet, Lord Beaverbrook can help to decide 
knotty questions of priorities between the services. In 
his own Ministry, with a clear programme before him, it 
will be his task to insist not only that industry expands its 
production, but that it expands according to plan. Lop- 
sidedness in production leads to delays. All the parts of 
a given piece of equipment must be ready for assembly at 
the right moment, so that completion is not held up 
through delay in providing some essential constituent. 
Production in this country ought to be closely coordinated 
with production in the United States. In some. cases 
America can produce an article needed more quickly than 
it can be produced in this country; or in some cases a 
single part of a piece of equipment can be advantageously 
imported. Such matters are a question of planning and 
often demand the advice of experienced business men. A 
strong hand is needed at the top to get rid of the tortuous 
procedure which is a cause of endless procrastination and 


longer hours. 





delays; and Lord Beaverbrook, with his life-long practice 
of taking decisions quickly, has the gift of finding men 
who will carry out his ideas and imparting to them some- 
thing of his own dynamic quality. 

The Government can still reasonably plead that the 
Germans were four or five years ahead of us in preparing 
for war, and that we cannot expect quickly to overtake 
them. But we have now been nearly two years at war, 
and we have the Empire to draw upon as well as the slowly 
expanding output of the United States. We cannot long 
be content with the argument that we are a half-armed 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


pcp of the duration of the war have no excessive 
value; psychological and other incalculable factors play too 
large a part for reliable prediction to be possible. But lest the 
injection of Russia into the conflict should inspire unduly opti- 
mistic expectations it is worth while noting a declaration made 
in America on Saturday by Sir Gerald Campbell, who has just 
ceased to be British Minister at Washington in order to take 
over the organisation of British news in the United States. 
The planning, he said, speaking, of course, with full official 
knowledge, pointed to the autumn of 1942 as the moment 
when United States production would begin to reach full flood, 
adding, “it is not false optimism to believe that 1943 will see 
Germany on the defensive.” Most people would fail to see any 
optimism at all in that belief. It would mean that this war, 
with its vastly accelerated tempo, would last as long as its pre- 
decessor. That, on various grounds, seems unlikely. However, 
it is elementary wisdom to base all our plans on the assump- 
tion that the unlikely may happen. 
* * * . 


Nothing I have heard or read dispels the conviction that the 
egg-order is a gigantic blunder which Lord Woolton will still 
have to have the courage to cancel. That it will result on a 
large scale in the killing of laying fowls for food, and a con- 
sequent diminution of the egg-supply, seems certain. Take 
one case with which I happen to be familiar. A resident in 
the heart of thé country has something over 80 poultry. Pack- 
ing-stations will only collect within a radius of ten miles, and 
in this case there is no station nearer than twelve miles. -In 
any event, to avoid struggles with bureaucracy, the owner pro- 
poses to reduce his flock to 50, for it is only above that figure 
that the order applies. Consequently various local families 
whom he has been supplying will be supplied no longer. Two 
days later I asked another friend how many poultry he now 
had. “I’ve reduced them to 48,” he answered. What had he 
done with the rest? “Killed them.” In yet another case a 
local farmer has got rid of the whole of his 500 odd birds. If 
they all went on laying for other owners no harm would be done, 
but many, will unquestionably be killed for the table. The price 
of dead poultry is fixed, but anyone is apparently free to buy 
a live one at what price he likes and kill it, or have it killed, 
himself. Altogether Lord Woolton seems to have set us well on 
the road to egglessness. For purposes of enumeration, I under- 
stand, all chickens above two months must be counted, though 
there is no possibility of their laying eggs till they are over 
six months old. The status of cocks seems uncertain. 

* * * + 

Mr. Hoover’s violent attack on Soviet Russia, and his oppo- 
sition to any thought of American co-operation with an 
administration which he stigmatises in damning language, 
interest me a good deal, for they recall a conversation I had 
with the ex-President twenty years and more ago during the 
Paris Peace Conference when he and Dr. Nansen were trying, 
in the face of every kind of difficulty, to organise relief in the 
form of food for Russia. I said something rather disparaging 
about the new régime in that country. He answered at once, 
and with justice, “ Yes, but you have to remember what 
Bolshevism is a reaction against. When you realise what 
Czarism has been guilty of you can excuse a good deal of what 
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nation. With the will and the skill it can at least be 
beyond question that our productive energies are t: 
expended as unstintingly as the energies of the mane 
fought in Libya or Greece or on the Mediterranes 
and that Whitehall, the Government factories, the 3 
ployers and the trade unions are pulling together with 4 
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confidence inspired by efficient leadership. The machin HE str’ 
is necessary to victory. The men who work on it belon the ~ 
to the first line of defence. It is there no } ge 
than on any other front that the spirit of the fight mug a icf 


be kept alive. 
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second late 
has happened in a revolution against it.” There is no reas igrapidly bel 
whatever why the ex-President should not take a differeggpas 5 
view of Bolshevism after seeing it at work for twenty yean fae not 
but, as I say, his old attitude and his new make an interes the Russia 
contrast. the gouthe 





* * * + Pripet Ma 
I have never till today been rather thankful that Lord Oxford rlways . 
—Mr. Asquith—is dead. But I am glad he did not live to eff 
a writer he so unreservedly admired as he did Mr. P. G. Wot. — 
house broadcasting from a German radio-station, obvious | 
with the smirking complaisance of Dr. Goebbels, and in sug = ied 
language as to imply that he is having quite a good time is — f 
Germany. The value to German propaganda in the United - al 
States may be considerable. The only effect here will be m the i 
Mr. Wodehouse’s own reputation. It might be suggested to th “de lovn 
author of, among others, The Code of the Woosters, that ther foc any 
are some things that Mr. Wooster’s code would have excluded, heart of t 
* * * * that in R 
I have, only lately, I regret to say, discovered the existeng(§ survival | 
of another Spectator—published in the Gold Coast. A quot. a free civ 
tion from it which reaches me consists of an obituary-notice § attack © 
It is not as recent as I could have wished, but the condition s fightin 
of the lady referred to will not have altered materially in the§ ™™S UP 
interval. I reproduce the notice as a model of what such 8 SPt 
things should be. and Bob 
the fate 
IN MEMORIAM OF « two ar 
Miss Mercy ARYELE LOMOKO OF ACCRA. I poit 
Late Miss Mercy Aryele Lomoko of Accra, whose blessed and achieve 
happy memory shall never be in oblivion, and whose intelligenc § faithfull 
of demise faltered her neighbours within the region of ber such ab 
nativity and the adjacent towns, was the sister of Mrs. Janet counter 
Randolph and Marian Ashong Hyde and wife of the writer. up into 
The deceased, whose end came suddenly and under vey® pow y 
suspicious circumstances of reasons seemingly preponderating Germat 
nevertheless not impracticable for her Creator to reveal as wt Latvia. 
may despond, was the daughter of the late Lomoko Annan, tht omen 
first renowned compatriot in the annals of the Gold Coast who ae 
exhibited genuine purport of piety by a bequest of supefd —" 
tenement situated within the identical region to a Missionaty fightin, 
Body in furtherance of propagation of the doctrines of Chnst As the 
In succinct, she was a “ FEMME” of forbearance, strict sens — seven 
of sympathy ; thrifty even to parsimony ; to these may be added themse 
instructive towards religion not religiosity ; piety not pietism; been 
veracity not mendacity. centre 
Such were distinguishing marked features in the “ FEMME’ § ing ta 
who departed this Cosmos of Turmoils to “TERRA INCOG- out of 
NITA™” whilst her classsmembers were with her pouring orisom Wh: 
on the basis of recuperation on the 4th day of March. the in 
Her relics were inhumed the subsequent day in the Wesley of i. 
Cemetery amidst a concourse of dejected kiths and kins. These 
Inter alia concerning theological dictum, the Revd. Mclean and 2 
Bruce portrayed “ Paradeisos” as if it must open for us likew*B o . 
at no distant era or as it would imply. nil by th 
She was just ascending the forty-eighth climax of life whe handl 
she succumbed to the malady with which she womanly battled fori 
during her declining years. 
She left behind her Miss Matilda Philips, a lady of tender typed 





years, and two others who beforehand had attained the age of ® Cann 


puberty, to bemoan her obit. JANUS. 
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With thy HE struggle in Russia is approaching a crisis. Much of 
Maching the German week-end report can be discounted. If, as 
beloy been asserted, the Russians cannot count, the Germans cer- 





© Kgl iy cannot count in public. Their figures merely afford 
ht mug cht relief. But the Russian reports have been as accurate as 
ny communiques have ever been, and the admissions contained 
» them must be taken seriously. The position they outline 
+ the moment of writing suggests that the lateral line which 
originally supplied the Russian front has been passed, and the 
cond lateral line, from Leningrad through Orska to Kiev, is 
idly being approached in the centre. It may even have been 
sed, since the titanic battles are ranging over vast areas and 
- wa, fare not confined to lines or positions. It seems certain that 
é. - ‘Mihe Russian northern concentrations have been separated from 
—— the southern by the German advance north and south of the 
Pripet Marshes. These are, of course, threaded by the Pinsk 
Brilway, and there are lateral lines crossing them ; but the main 
Oxf means of transferring troops from north to south at need has 
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weal apparently passed into enemy hands. i 

sh Always of importance in warfare, communications are today 
"0Us)§ adinal to military operations. Armoured units and 
The 


dee, motorised columns take them as their main objectives. 
me Wf arm, following the Douhet plan, attempts to cut them at 
the opening of the battle, and it will have been noticed that 
the German report suggested that it had anticipated the 
“deployment” of the Russian troops in some places. That 
cynical admission should not be forgotten. In a sense it is the 
heart of the evil thing we are fighting ; and it is for this reason 
that in Russia something bigger and more vital than even the 
urvival of a free nation is at stake ; it is the question whether 
a free civilisation is to succumb to the secretly-prepared surprise 
attack of any nation that chooses to run amuck. Russia 
is fighting that issue ; and the decision, as far as it is concerned, 
tus upon the vital question of communications. The struggle 
has spread over an immense area. Somewhere about Minsk 
and Bobrusk, some 90 miles to the south-east, is being settled 
the fate of a body of troops which the Germans describe as 
“two armies,” perhaps two hundred miles to the west. 

I pointed out last week that the Germans would attempt to 
ani achieve local and mass envelopment, and the text-book has been 
The armoured columns set the pace with 
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he F such abandon that one headquarters was overrun by a Russian 
act counter-attack. In Lithuania, the fighting appeared to split 
- BP up into islands of resistance, and it is impossible to say even 
“J now what has become of the Russian troops there. The 


"% German columns shot to the Dvina, which runs through 
Latvia, sped east to Dvinsk and south-east to Grodno. Such 
movements would place the Russian troops in a sickle and the 
,§ open side of the curve could be soon closed. There was fierce 
~ fighting in the centre, at Shavli (Siauliai) and Kovno (Kaunas). 
is [& As the Germans only claimed 40,000 prisoners for the whole 
i seven days fighting, it would seem that these troops fought 
«df themselves free. To the south, another circle appears to have 
n}— been thrown about Bialystok. This town is an important 
centre of communications, which inevitably suggest@i envelop- 
ing tactics. But it is not yet clear whether the “two armies” are 
out of action or are placing the Germans out of action. 

What the Russians have been attempting to do is to prevent 
the infantry following up the tank-thrusts, to absorb the shock 
of their attacks, and bring them to a halt and crush them. 
These represent the crucial problems of modern land-warfare ; 
and at the moment it is impossible to determine the measure 
of success achieved by the Russians. The impression suggested 
sf by the fighting up to the present is that of bold, confident 
i handling of a most difficult position. The German advance, 
formidable as it is, seems by contrast conventional and stereo- 
typed. Whatever should happen in these titanic struggles, it 
cannot be denied that there has been a versatile audacity about 
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va CRITICAL DAYS IN RUSSIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


the Russian tactics, and their strategy has yet to be proved 
wrong. If they are to cut the infantry from their mobile spear- 
head, situations such as that east of Bialystok must arise. 
Bialystok is about 230 miles west of the point which the 
Germans claim to have reached, and somewhere over that great 
area a considerable mass of Russian infantry is immobilising 
and immobilised. The Germans say they are “ encircled ”; and 
well they may be. It is at least clear that the farther the 
armoured units penetrate the more isolated these troops become. 
But, in pure infantry battles, the Russians have only a slightly 
weaker chance of success than the Germans. No one doubts 
their brave stolidity. It is at once their weakness and their 
strength. South of the Pripet Marshes another fierce struggle 
has been carried on for almost a week. The Germans claim to 
be pressing through Luck to the east; but here, again, it is a 
battle of areas and not of places; and the issue still hangs in the 
balance. 

Out of this confused fighting there emerge two main and three 
subsidiary thrusts. The heaviest and most important looks 
towards Moscow. It has developed, apparently, from a north- 
east thrust from Brest-Litovsk up the main railway-line and 
south of it, and the easterly “ break-through ” between Vilna 
and Oszmiana. The Germans claim that it has reached the 
Beresina, a river of unhappy memory for Moscow excursionists. 
It cuts the Minsk-Smolensk-Moscow railway about 50 miles 
east of Minsk ; and about this area the fighting has swayed for 
over a week. Tanks are more exigent than animate creatures, 
and the advance must be creating difficulties for the Germans. 
But they constitute a dangerous and testing problem; and, 
though Moscow still lies some 400 miles to the east, the Rus- 
sian command must be feeling the strain. The other great 
thrust has developed from the smail advance I mentioned last 
week. The fighting at Luck has hardly died down since its 
first shots on Thursday week. The objective in this direction 
is Kiev, which lies about 200 miles from the Russian frontier ; 
but the Russians are only now falling back slowly from the 
Lemberg (Lwow) salient, 100 miles to the west. 

The subsidiary thrusts aim at Leningrad from Dvinsk 
(Daugavpils) and the Karelian isthmus; across the Finnish 
frontier towards Murmansk; and across the Pruth towards 
Kiev and Odessa. The whole of the 1,800-mile stretch between 
the White and the Black Seas is now alight. The defence 
of the central position about Moscow is complicated by the 
necessity of holding otf the attacks from the south-west and 
north-west against Leningrad, just as the front in the Ukraine 
has to face thrusts from the south-west and west. Such battles 
as these have never before been witnessed in the history of the 
world ; and the struggle works rapidly to a crisis. But it can- 
not be said that Hitler is securing the success he expected. 
That conclusion was clearly implied in last Sunday’s report, in 
which the distance from a decision had to be covered up by a 
spate of figures which no one trusts. It cannot be ignored 
that dispersion cuts both ways. While it distracts the enemy 
one may lay oneself open to counter-thrusts by one’s own weak- 
ness. It is possible to rely too heavily on the adage that “ speed 
is armour,” and find one’s blows spent in the air. It is the 
impression of decision, confidence, invincibility, that intimi- 
dates and tends to sap the morale of the defence. 

In fine, it is to the imponderables one must look in this war- 
fare of fairly-matched equipment. In pursuance of a theory of 
values with which everyone can sympathise the Soviet authori- 
ties have amassed an accumulation of material that is probably 
greater than that of Germany. There is no evidence that it is 
inferior in any respect to that of the enemy, and this is the 
first occasion that the Germans have had to face that condition. 
It has been admitted by the Germans that, on any standards, 
the bravery of the Russians has been astonishing. What is 

















being tested is the command, and the Russians have dealt rather 
urgently with that. Unless decision can be given with the 
requisite speed and the necessary insight all the skilful pre- 
paration and native courage may be of no avail, and we may be 
left to a conclusion resembling the irony of the surgeon who 
praises the excellence of the operation though the patient does 
not leave the operating-table alive. It is idle to prophesy at 
any time, and at this moment it would be particularly foolish. 
All that we know for certain is the plain intent of Hitler to 
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enslave Russia as he has enslaved the Poles. Unless he 

completely destroy the Russian armies, so that they are 
in much the same situation as the fragments of Mu rs 
armies in Abyssinia, he must fail. Half-successes Will be of 
avail here, glittering as well they may be. It is not mens 
supplies Hitler has pledged himself to secure in Russia 7 
he should purchase them with a second front he would hes 
lost, since Britain was and remains the main enemy, a 
needs his hands free to deal with us. 


RUSSIA 


By PETER MATTHEWS 


VISIT to Berlin in April, 1939, gave me an opportunity 

of discussing with a German friend of many years’ stand- 
ing the development of German policy towards Russia. My 
friend, a Baltic Baron who had fought the Bolsheviks in Latvia 
after the Russian collapse of 1917, had worked for some time 
in the Dienststelle des Botschafters, Ribbentrop’s private 
Foreign Office. From there he had transferred to the 
Economics Ministry, where he was when I saw him acting as an 
expert on Russian affairs. His views are of particular interest 
at the present time, for they throw an important light upon 
the motives which prompted Hitler’s attack on Russia and upon 
the objectives of German policy in the East. 

My informant suggested that the Russian people was incap- 
able of itself organising the vast natural resources of its 
country, and that the organisation of those resources provided 
a vast field for German activity. Today, however, Germans, 
instead of going to Russia to place themselves at the service 
of the Russian Government, must, in accordance with the 
principle of Volkstum, carry out their mission as Germans and 
in the interests of Germany. There was, he insisted, no con- 
flict of opinion in Germany on the objectives of the Reich’s 
Russian policy. Germany, with her technical skill and organ- 
ising ability, must gain control of the resources and man- 
power of Russia ; the only point in dispute was the question of 
method. Could the Soviet régime, which appeared to be 
moving steadily away from the tenets of the world-revolution 
and towards a form of “ national ” socialism, be prevailed upon 
to accept a position as the Reich’s junior partner? Or 
must Russia be attacked in order to compass the overthrow of 
the Bolshevik régime and its replacement by another more pre- 
pared to do Germany’s will? But the question of method was 
subordinate to the agreed aim, which must be attained se oder 
so. Hitler could not be content with the mere elimination 
of Russia as a factor ; even the control of her wheat and oil did 
not represent the sum of his ambitions ; Russia must be made 
into Germany’s partner, economically, diplomatically, perhaps 
even militarily. 

Hitler has shown himself adept at reconciling elements 
seemingly irreconcilable. To his assault on French democracy 
he harnessed Fascists and Anti-Fascists, Communists and anti- 
Communists. In his approach to the problem of Russia, he 
kept in being the Treaty of Rapallo, whose provisions went 
far further than those of a mere treaty of non-aggression ; he 
gave large commercial credits to the Soviet Union and fostered 
German-Russian trade; and at the same time he mobilised 
German opinion for the anti-Communist crusade. Diplo- 
matically, the same technique served both policies. The isola- 
tion of Russia was a necessary preliminary, whether she was to 
be conquered or made into Germany’s ally That isolation was 
achieved at the Munich Conference of September, 1938. 

The Reich undoubtedly hoped that the Pact of August z3rd, 
1939, whose conclusion was prompted by the desire to avoid 
a simultaneous war against Poland, Russia, Great Britain and 
France, would lead eventually to the adoption by Russia of a 
policy of unlimited co-operation. The “neutralisation” of 
Russia, dictated by the requirements of the moment, could, in 
the nature of things, be only a temporary solution. This is 
proved by the offer to the Sovict Union of inclusion in the 
Tripartite Agreement with Germany and Japan. Hitler would 
have been more than satisfied if Stalin had been prepared to 
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align Russia with the Powers of the erstwhile anti-Cominter 
Pact. In pursuance of this objective, the Germans were om. 
pared to allow the occupation of the Baltic States and Bes 
arabia, and even to bring pressure to bear upon Norway aj 
Sweden with a view to facilitating the Soviet campaign aging 
Finland. But, at the same time, Germany was making milter 
preparations against Russia in Norway, building an “f, 
Wall” in Poland, establishing herself in Rumania, and foe. 
ing the activities of the Ukrainian separatists. . 


Russia, for her part, was pursuing an exactly analogous 
policy. Under the thin cloak of preparations against 
“ Anglo-French War-Incendiaries,” she was SCIZINg stratepi 
vantage-points in the Baltic States, in Finland and ; 
Bessarabia. At the same time the Commurist Party a 
rendering most valuable services to Hitler in France and i 
the United States of America, whilst the public pronounce. 
ments of the Soviet leaders, and numerous wnfriendly ay 
towards the Allies, made valuable presents to German prope 
ganda. Stalin seemed anxious to persuade Hitler of the value ¢ 
Soviet friendship, whilst at the same time taking steps 1 
improve the security of Russia. 


To suggest that, when he launched his attack against Russi 
on June 22nd, Hitler was “returning to the policy of Meis 
Kampf” is to ignore the development of Nazi technique whic 
has taken place during the past sixteen years. It is certainly 
not fanciful to suggest that Hitler, when he decided in favour 
of the overthrow of the Bolshevik régime, was influenced by tie 
degree of compliance which the Vichy Government had shows 
towards Germany. Admiral Darlan’s diligent pursuit of a poli 
of “collaboration with our conquerors” had proved that th 
military overthrow of a country need not necessarily preclude 
far-reaching co-operation with a régime born of defeat. To 
think of Hitler’s invasion of Russia in terms of the elimination 
of the Red Army and Air Force, plus the acquisition of wl 
and wheat, is vastly to under-estimate the scope of Germany's 
ambitions. The Germans undoubtedly look forward to the day 
when a Russian Government, both anti-democratic and ant- 
communist, will perform for the Reich in the East of Europe 
services, diplomatic and military as well as economic, com 
parable to those which Vichy is already rendering in the Wes 





of Europe, in the Near East, and in Africa. Such a Gover 
ment would assist the Reich in putting pressure upon Turkey 
it would threaten British interests in Iran and interfere in th 
affairs of India; instead of assisting China against Japan, t 
would hold out to Japan the bait of collaboration against China 

The Germans undoubtedly hope that a large section o 
American opinion, and possibly a section of opinion in this 
country also, will contemplate without regret the possibility 
that the Soviet régime may be overthrown. Then, with Stalin 
out of the way, there would appear in Russia a Governmetl 
whose policy would be incomparably more harmful to tk 
interests of the democracies than the sporadic machinations 
of the Comintern ever were. And, as the subservience of Vichy: 


France has not averted the annexation by Germany of Alsat 
Lorraine, so the subservience of a pro-German Government it 
Moscow would not preclude the severance from Russia of 4 
semi-circle of “ independent ” States from Armenia and Georgia 
in the South, by way of the Ukraine in the West, to Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia in the North. 
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BOUT a century ago, when the great question that 
AM agitated political discussion in England was whether or 
not the Corn Laws should be abolished, there developed inside 
the Conservative Party a movement which called itself we Young 
England,” and which tried to revive those _ Principles of 
Toryism that had seemed to be banished from English politics 
by ‘the great Reform Bill. The movement started in 
Cambridge, and was led by George Smythe and John Manners, 
sions of two ancient houses. They succeeded in alienating 
every powerful interest in the State, and the interests they 
alienated have been multiplying and becoming more powerful 
ever since. The result was that the movement failed in its 
immediate purpose, and that historians have seldom alluded 
to it without ridicule. Indeed, their only reason for alluding 
to it at all is that it attracted the genius of Disraeli and pro- 
vided the inspiration for his earlier novels. But immediate 
failure or even the ridicule of posterity is not in itself a con- 
demnation or a proof that an enterprise is destined never to 
succeed, and a group of young men in Cambridge today are 
attempting to revive Young England and asserting, in face of 
the opposition of the Left (an opposition that is more noisy 
than numerous), the principles for which Young England 





stood. 

The essence of the political philosophy of Young England 
was expressed in Disraeli’s phrase, “the King at the centre, 
the people at the circumference.” It is not, of course, sug- 
gested that the royal prerogative should be restored in its old 
proportions, or that the rule of “ benevolent despotism ” could 
or ought to be revived. Disraeli himself substituted for kingly 
government the leadership of a governing class which should, 
nevertheless, represent something more than the interests of 
class, and the idea, translated into current language, is reform 
directed (but not imposed) from above. It derives from the 
patriot king of Bolingbroke, and Bolingbroke, it must be re- 
membered, was a century before his time in advocating the 
extension of the franchise. In 1832, the mistake was not in 
extending the franchise, but in extending it only to 
one class, which was thenceforward in a position to dominate the 
rest of society and to regulate policy in its own interest. D-sraeli 
saw the only hope of breaking that domination in an alliance 
between the old governing classes on the one hand and the 
people on the other. 

It is the fashion, today, to assume that the ideal to be aimed 
at (although most people are willing to agree that it can never 
be reached) is absolute economic and social equality. Thus, 
when men defend inequality, it is commonly on the ground 
that it is inevitable rather than because it is right. Young 
England, on the contrary, asserts emphatically that differences 
in wealth and status are politically and morally necessary, and, 
although it is not pledged to defend every existing inequality, 
it is concerned to uphold the principle of inequality. Its 
social ideal is a small nucleus of hereditary privilege at the 
centre, continually reinforced from below. Believing, first, 
that heredity is not a myth but a scientific fact, and, secondly, 
that in the education of a governing class early training is of 
the utmost importance, it maintains that there must be some 
people, in any properly organised society, who are destined to 
lead. It is not supposed, however, that the principle of 
heredity can be applied to the exclusion of all other principles, 
and Young England would like to see a much larger measure 
of social fluidity than has ever existed since the age of 
“enlightenment ” and “equality” began. The principle upon 
which we believe society ought to be organised is that of 
function, and, in our opinion, the object of the State should 
not be an approach to equality, which is the same thing as 
uniformity, but the maintenance of variety and the assigning 
of every one to that place in society for which natural talent 
and early education have suited him. 

The next question is: What sort of reform would a govern- 
ing class composed like this be expected to introduce ? It is 
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not the purpose of Young England to dictate policy to the 
Government, and it emphatically rejects the suggestion that 
wisdom and honesty are the monopolies of youth or even of 
that part of youth which happens to be at a university. Prac- 
tical ctails are the business of the expert, but general prin- 
ciples are everybody’s concern. The kind of reform in which 
the Young England of a hundred years ago was chiefly inter- 
ested, and the kind of reform which its successor of today 
would principally advocate, would be that which is aimed at 
removing the worst effects of industrialism. Recognising, how- 
ever, that life in an industrial town, even when enriched by all 
the adornments which science can provide, will not be either 
as varied or as free and healthy as life in the country, and 
believing that the land is the birthright of Englishmen, it 
would try to restore the balance which has been deliberately 
destroyed between industry and agriculture. This would not 
be because of a theory of economics, but merely because it is 
believed that the encouragement of industry at the expense of 
agriculture has been attended by a loss which, considered in 
terms of human character and happiness, has been too great 
to be justified by the increase and the diffusion of material 
possessions. 

The criticism which is most often made of the movement is 
that it is trying to “ put the clock back.” The belief that it is 
either impossible or intrinsically wicked to try and restore any- 
thing which has existed before is a result of the Whig theory 
of progress, but we reject this superstition, which carries with 
it the slavish implication that man must always move along a 
predestined path. Such a theory denies free will as a factor in 
history, and, in its anxiety to prevent men from becoming 
slaves to the prejudices of their ancestors, enthralls them to the 
fashions ofetheir contemporaries. “ Putting the clock back ” 
is one of the oldest of human habits, and it might almost be 
called a regular part of the historical process. The essential 
question 1s not whether Young England is moving backwards 
or forwards (for such phrases are mere rhetoric), but whether 
it is moving in the right direction. 

As I have said, it is not our purpose to dictate the details of 
policy, not because we despise such minutiae, but because we 
do not feel competent to fill the place of the expert. Our 
object is to give undergraduates who share our principles a 
chance of discussjng, privately and without ostentation, the 
best way of putting them into practice. Slavery to principle 
is as bad as slavery to circumstance, and inevitably the amount 
that can be done and the nature of the things that ought to be 
done at the end of the war depend, to a great extent, upon 
factors which nobody can now foresee. But it is possible, 
and, indeed, one’s duty, to prepare oneself to deal with 
those problems which are certain to arise, even though the 
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exact form in which they will present themselves is 
still concealed. It may be weil, therefore, to end by indicating, 
very briefly, the kind of reform which will commend 


itself to us. 

These are some of the practical suggestions which have 
emerged from recent discussions among our members : —First, 
that the Spens Report should be the basis of the nation’s 
education policy. This report recognises the principle of func- 
tion, and aims at giving every one, not a uniform education, 
but the kind of training for which he is particularly suited and 
which will be of value to him in the place which he is going 
to fill in society. Second, with regard to agriculture, we do 
not look for a governing class based entirely upon the owner- 
ship of land, and we value competition in industry as one 
means of selecting leaders. But there would surely be nothing 
revolutionary or impracticable, for example, in a compulsory 
increase in the wages of the agricultural labourer, in order to 
make farming a more attractive pursuit, or in an attempt to pre- 
vent the spread of industry into districts like the Thames val- 
ley which are obviously more suited to agriculture. Third, 
Toryism, at a very late stage in its development, acquired from 












Liberal doctrine a bias in favour of private enterprise. The 
bias remains, but it has not been exalted into a principle. 
Thus, we maintain that an extension of public control is not 
in itself bad, but, on the other hand, we deny that nationalisa- 
tion is an panacea for all evils. At the end of the war, it will 
obviously be necessary to régulate production more strictly, 
and, in this connexion, some national control of investment has 
been proposed. All this is admittedly vague, and none of it 
professes to be new. It is merely included to give some idea 
of the spirit in which these problems are being approached by 
a less conspicuous section of the undergraduate-community, 
and to show that it is not our purpose to prevent change, but 
to direct it along lines which are compatible with our national 
traditions. 


MR. COOK’S CENTURY 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


LREADY they seem to belong to history—those tourists 

of the 30’s ; they have the dignity and the pathos of a 
period, as they gather, the older ones in extraordinary hats and 
veils, the younger a little awkward and coltish, on the 
Continental platform at Victoria. Their baggage is all labelled 
for the Swiss pensions, the Italian lakes: in their handbags 
they carry seasick remedies and some of them tiny bottles of 
brandy; their passports are probably in the hands of the courier, 
who now kindly and dexterously, with an old-world manner, 
shepherds them towards the second-class (first on boat), towards 
adventure—the first view of Mont Blanc, the fancy-dress dance 
at Grindelwald, the falls of Schlaffhausen (seen through stained 
glass for a few francs extra.) How sad it is that war prevents the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the first Cook’s excursion being 
celebrated in a suitable atmosphere—with lots of eau-de-Cologne 
and steam and shiny picture-papers, and afterwards the smell 
of oil and sea-gulls and a sense of suppressed ladylike excite- 
ment, and the scramble along the corridor with” the right 
coupons towards the first meal on the Basle express—every- 
thing paid for in advance, even the tips. 

Of course there was so much more to Cook’s than that: that 
little daily gathering on the Continental platform was rather 
like the unimportant flower a big business executive may wear 
in his button-hole for the sake of some early association. 
Thomas Cook and Son, who, in 1938, could have arranged you 
an independent tour to Central Africa as easily as to Ostend, 
had become a world-power which dealt with Prime Ministers: 
they transported Gordon up the Nile, and afterwards the relief 
expedition—18,000 troops, 130,000 tons of stores, and 65,000 
tons of coal; they reformed the pilgrim traffic to Mecca, 
deported “ undesirables” from South Africa during the Boer 
War, bought the railway up Vesuvius, and knocked a gap in the 
walls of Jerusalem to let the Kaiser in ; before the end of the 
nineteenth century, under the son, they had far outstripped the 
dream of the first Thomas Cook, the young wood-turner and 
teetotaller and Bible-reader of Market Harborough, who on July 
sth, 1841, charted a special train to carry his local temperance 
association from Leicester to Loughborough, where a meeting 
was to be held in Mr. Paget’s park. (The distance was twelve 
miles, and the return fare 1s.: it could hardly be less today.) 
The words of Mr. John Fox Bell, secretary to the Midland 
Counties Railway, have the right historic ring: “I know nothing 
of you or your society, but you shall have the train,” and 
Mr. Thomas Cook was quite aware that he was making history. 
“The whole thing came to me,” he said, “ by intuition and my 
spirit recoiled at the idea of imitation.” (This refers to the 
shameful attempt of the Mechanics Institute of Birmingham, 
who ran an excursion on June 29th to Cheltenham and 
Gloucester, to question the originality of his inspiration.) The 
cheers that greeted the thirsty teetotallers as they scrambled from 
their open scorching trucks, the music of the Loughborough 
band, the congratulatory speeches in Mr. Paget’s park bore Mr. 
Cook on a great wave of local pride, inspecting hotels as he went, 
interviewing railroad secretaries, noting points of interest—the 
fourteenth-century cathedral, the abbey ruin, the majestic water- 
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fail, on out of England into Wales—“ From the heights of 
Snowdon my thoughts took flight to Ben Lomond, ang I 
determined to try to get to Scotland.” And get to Scotland he 
did with 350 men and women—we don’t know whether they 
were teetotallers, and at Glasgow the guns were fired in their 
honour. 

But Europe was another matter: Europe, to the Bible ready 
and teetotaller, must have presented a knotty ethical prob 
lem, and it was not until 1860, after a personal look-round, 
that Mr. Cook brought his excursionists to the Continent, }; 
is easy to mock nowadays at the carefully-conducted tour, by 
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there have been times and places when a guide is of great com. eo 
fort. “In 1865, through many difficulties, I got my first pany a ‘ 
to Rome and Naples, and for several years our way was through - be 
brigand-infested districts, where military escorts protected ys,” ~ at 
By the end of the century—under the rule of the second Hs oe 
Cook—the firm had become the Cook’s we know today. I haye a iN 
before me a copy of a paper called Cook’s Excursionist, fo ned 
March 18th, 1899; and already there were few places in the world 4 | 
to which an excursion had not been arranged—from the Ty “ th 
and Coffee Rooms of Bora Bimki to the Deansgate Temperance rest 
Hotel in Manchester. The link with Mr. Paget’s park is still Cert 
there, not only in the careful choice of hotel but in the advertise. rejoice 
ments—for Dr. E. D. Moore’s Cocoa and Milk, and the Com. * wei 
pactum Tea Baskets. I like to feel that this—the spring of il ail 
1899—marks the great serene height of Mr. Cook’s tours, for § yatchis 
brigands have ceased to trouble, and there is no suspicion that jisher 
they may one day come again. Keating’s Powder has taken the Jf for the 
place of the military escort; Mrs. Welsley Wigg is keeping § sine h 
“an excellent table ” in Euston Square, and a young !ady, “ who We 
last year found them perfectly efficacious ”, is cautiously recom- propag 
mending Roach’s Sea-Sickness Draught—perhaps this year § for we 
won't be so lucky? At John Piggott’s in Cheapside you can buy § jess m 
all the clothes you need for a conducted tour: the long black § sicular 
Chesterfield coat, the Norfolk suit, suitable for Switzerland, J travel 
and the cap with a little button on top, the Prince Albert, the J conviv 
Leinster overcoat with velvet lapels, and with them, of course, for ye 
the Gladstone bag strapped and double-strapped, secure against ff has g 
the dubious chambermaid and the foreign porter. What would § storie: 
they have thought—those serene men with black moustaches, J of Li 
and deer-stalkers for the crossing, if they could have seen in § were 
a vision the great familiar station-yard, dead and deserted § marti 
as it was a few months back without a cab, a porter ora § Colur 
policeman, just a notice, “ Unexploded Bomb,” casually ex- §§ asma 
plaining what would have seemed to them the end of every- § be o! 
thing ; no trains for France, no trains for Switzerland, none for and ; 
Italy, and even the clock stopped? It is, when you come to § they 
think of it, a rather sad centenary year. dism: 
As 

ones 

SITTING BY “ee 

By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING do a 

E are not, on the whole, an inspiring lot, those of us a 

who are sitting in the shade in this war ; though it is a 

not from any fault of ours that we are here. Age or ill- 9 
health has kept us from the dust and heat; and the great =e 
majority of us have tried to get jobs that we felt we could per- sen 

form, despite our handicaps, and have sent to one govern- ses 
mental organisation or another positively dazzling statements | 
of our past attainments and present qualifications. But the litt! 
authorities are not interested ; and it is quite certain that the ay 
great bulk of England—the men and women in the services wit 
and factories, the plain citizens to whom blast and fire have ; 
become a matter of mere routine—are not, and have no reason : 
to be, interested either. = 
So we sit around, doing what we can to “help” in local > 
affairs, and trying to persuade ourselves that our lives are not a 
quite so sheltered after all. “ Did that big crash wake you up - 
last night? It sounded pretty near.” “Oh, yes. Out ol 
windows shook like anything. The milkman says it was a land- pa 

mine that came down at Penafon "—Penafon being a bare five 





miles away. 
But if we are apt to be a little disgruntled from time to 

















ime, envious of the achievements of others and disappointed 
apparent inability to be of use, it does not mean 


















































land be Soa doubts we feel about the efficiency of the national 
er they ~ are born of spleen. Facts that come under our own 
AN their vyticular observation are none the less facts ; and it remains 
” that the onlooker sees most of the game, even if the man 
F Teader is the field may suppose that he is looking at it with slightly 
I prob. ndiced eyes. We look, for example, at the evacuation 
“Tound, Fle and cannot understand why, after nearly two years 
‘Mt. It y yar, it seems still to be mired over with so much incompe- 
Pur, bur ae and confusion. The pathetic little parties of evacuees 
t com. mnt out to this North Wales village from Liverpool. They 
st party saint often, in the middle of the night. The vicar is aroused 
hrough fom bed: the arrivals are temporarily put up in the Church 
dus.” all, and, next day, some householder, who is getting ever 
second more reluctant with growing experience, is cajoled or bullied 
T have into giving them a home. They remain—for a few wecks. 
st be Then they return to Liverpool, often just in time for a major 
wae aid. A week or two later, they are back again—sometimes 
Te Bit the addition of a friend or two—and the process is 
Crance repeated. 
8S sail Certainly, there is a large number of exceptions ; and we 
Crlse- BF iice to see how many thin and pallid children are putting 
Com. on weight and becoming rosy. But the general air of muddle 
Dg of Bind aimlessness is very apparent, and those of us who are 
8, for watching from the shade cannot help wondering if some far 
1 that higher degree of system, including desperately-needed facilities 
n the for the communal life of the immigrants, should not by this 
Ping BH time have been introduced. 
who We wonder, too, just how powerful a weapon enemy- 
Com-  ropagated rumour might not prove in the event of invasion— 
year # for we are deeply impressed with the harm that one thought- 
‘buy Biss man can do in these quiet country districts. The par- 
lack BF ticular man I have in mind at the moment is a commercial 
and, FF traveller-—no traitor, 1 am convinced, but simply one of those 
the Bf convivial and probably genuinely good-natured fellows who 
itse, # for years past has told his stories in bars and little shops, and 
inst § has gained both admiration and business in so doing. The 
ould stories he was telling here the other day were that vast areas 
hes, of Liverpool lay in ruins, that widespread rioting and looting 
1 in ff were taking place, and that the troops had been called out and 
ted = martial law declared. No pompous nonsense about Silent 
2 § Columns can put an end to this sort of thing. I suggest, as 
€x- § asmall practical measure for a start, that heads of firms should 
Ty- be offcially invited to address their travellers on the subject 
for ff and add the solemn warning that the slightest evidence that 
0 ff they have indulged in rumour-mongering will mean instant 
dismissa}, 

As critics of both the wireless and the Press we sheltered 
ones are unexcelled, for hours of our time is spent listening to 
broadcasts or reading the papers. As a class, we have nothing 
to say against the B.B.C. news-readers, who seem to us to 
do an exceedingly difficult task ~xceedingly well. But of the 

- material that it often falls to them to announce we are fiercely 
ts resentful. An extraordinary amateurishness and childishness 
I. seems to hang over these news-bulletins—as indeed over all 
. the activities of the Ministry of Information of which we have 





any personal knowledge. Even men and women with far less 
ume for analysis and discussion of the news than we have must, 
we feel, recognise when ridiculous attempts are being made 
to bury bad news in a welter of unimportant details and silly 
litle “feature” stories; and the whole official attitude of treating 
us as if we were members of a lower class in a school for half- 
wits we find exasperating. 

And how much, we ask ourselves, did this precious Ministry 
spend on those stodgy and badly-displayed Press .advertise- 
ments which were supposed to educate the English people 
in the glories of the British Empire? Did anyone ever really 
study them? And isn’t it time that someone in the Ministry 
realised that the “ What Do I Do?” series, which was always 
a bad joke, has now become so stale that scarcely anyone is 
paying any attention to it either? By contrast, the Ministry 
of Food advertisements seem alive and refreshing. But we are 
just as pleased that Lord Woolton seldom speaks to us in 
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person. We liked his forthright manner immensely at first— 
but he soon succumbed to the prevailing infection, and started 
babying and jollying us like all the others, save the Prime 
Minister alone. 

But what right have we to criticise, we sheltered ones? 
Some, perhaps—for a turn of the wheel may yet plunge us, 
infirmities and all, into the centre of the battle. Besides, our 
very presence here is a criticism, for it means that not yet— 
not after all these weary months of war—has this country even 
remotely attained to the proper utilisation of man and woman 
power on which, as a thousand speakers and writers have 
assured us, the ultimate victory must depend. 

The late President of the Board of Trade is said to have 
remarked in jest that after his famous Sunday morning 
announcement of the rationing of clothes he would need a 
police-guard for protection, so unpopular would be become. 
If, in fact, he said anything of the kind and even fractionally 
meant what he said, then he is yet another of those Ministers 
who know nothing of the people whose destinies they now con- 
trol. After the Sunday broadcast Mr. Lyttelton became, for a 
few hours, the most popular man in England. Our village here 
was all smiles at his revelation. Something dramatic, decisive, 
was being done. One Government department, at least, 
seemed to be on top of and controlling events instead of pant- 
ing far behind and gasping out soothing noises as it pursued. 

Drive, decision, initiative, frank and full information whether 
good or bad to the extreme limits of national safety, a touch 
even of the romantic, the widest use of compuision on all sec- 
tions of the community—these are the things in which we 
onlookers feel the national effort to be so lamentably lacking. 
And could not our spiritual leaders be a little less apologetic? 
We are all miserable sinners, but we would also be hypo- 
crites of the deepest dye if we pretended to believe that we 
were as sinful as Hitler, Goering and Ribbentrop. And if 
this war is not a Crusade, what is it, and what is. a Crusade? 

Millions of men and women have responded most gallantly 
even to the uncertain trumpet-calls that have so far been 
emitted. Hundreds of thousands more—not so young, not 
so strong—will fling themselves into the struggle, without 
question of compulsion, at the first moment when the existence 
of any sort of opportunity for their services is made apparent. 
But while we await the call, we are dismayed by what seems to 
us to be fumbling and hesitation at the top. Something more 
galvanic, more ruthless if you like, than anything that has yet 
been seen should be infused from above into this nation. 
There should be others besides Mr. Churchill who seem to 
realise what England is up against, what her people can bear, 
and what, with any sort of workable organisation in matters 
beyond the scope of the average citizen, they can do. We do 
not want to be pleaded with, soothed, humoured, or—the 
official word—* persuaded.” We want to be given our march- 
ing orders. 

And to us who are sitting in the shade and have leisure to 
watch the course of events with anxious eyes it seems that 
there is no more time to lose. 


SAFETY IN PHILOSOPHY 


THE wise man, sunlight dappling his hair, 
Sat in the rising grass. A million fingers 
Caressed his feet, took greenhold of his chair. 
His disciples spoke together ; “If he lingers, 
He’ll sink knee-deep into the chlorophyl. 
The running green will touch his fingertips ; 
And while he meditates, the earth-tide will 
Reach up, and lap with poison at his lips.” 
This prophecy no sooner uttered, than 

They whetted a curved hook, and chose a wrist 
To venture near and save the thinking man ; 
And if he should refuse to move, insist! 


They did not see that where he sat profound, 
The mocking gods had conjured stony ground. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 














THE CINEMA 


**Western Union.’” At the Gaumont.——‘‘I Wanted Wings.” 
At the Plaza and the Carlton. 


Western Union is a title that conjures up so many romantic 
vistas of American life that the film can scarcely be expected to 
fulfil all the promise of its name. Yet Fritz Lang directed it, 
and, remembering, during the opening titles, his Metropolis and 
Fury, one hoped he had brought to the screen the torrent of 
drama which flows along a nation’s telegraph-system. Over its 
wires Western Union has carried, in millions of urgent phrases, 
almost a hundred years of American history. Its telegraph-forms 
have tersely recorded not only the epic moments of the nation’s 
story, but the birth, happiness, sorrow and death of hundreds 
of thousands of citizens. Here, clearly, is material for as great 
a film as ever was made. But when the titles are over, Randolph 
Scott, strikingly handsome in Technicolor, is discovered at full 
gallop across the prairie pursued by the sheriff's posse, and 
from the start it looks suspiciously as if the film were all western 
with very little union. Such, indeed, proves to be the case. 
Western Union hasn’t much to say about communication, and 
the morse-key is accessory only to the revolver. It is true that 
a timely message on an emergency-line saves an advance-guard 
of linesmen from scalping by redskins, but otherwise there is a 
general disposition to assume that the telegraph-line must go 
through and theirs not to reason why. Abraham Lincoln does 
send a polite official message saying that his Government must 
have quick communication with the West, and the almost acci- 
dental revelation that during the period of the film the Civil War 
is in progress comes as something of a shock. The war provides 
an opportunity for local cattle-rustlers to disguise themselves 
as redskins and claim to be Confederate guerillas, but otherwise 
does not disturb the work of extending the transcontinental 
telegraph from Omaha to Salt Lake City. And this, in its turn, 
does not disturb the successful efforts of Randolph Scott to 
change from bad man to hero, nor complicate the time-honoured 
process of converting Robert Young from a wealthy tenderfoot 
from the East into a wise Westerner. Slim Summerville provides 
some nice comedy, but John Carridine is still searching in vain 
for the worth-while parts which he earned by his performance as 
Jim Casy in The Grapes of Wrath. 


Hard-riding, hard-shooting Western dramas continue to be the 
most consistently entertaining of films, and Western Union, if it 
had changed its name and forgotten about telegraphy, would 
have been a good example of this normally unpretentious genre. 
The prairie in Technicolor, a terrifying forest-fire and a gun- 
duel finale in the Stage Coach manner is good enough for 
anyone’s money. 


I Wanted Wings is about learning to fly in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps. The approach is highly romantic, and the attitude of the 
young men towards their vocation is informed with a shining 
mysticism which takes no account of purposes. To our sophis- 
ticated European eyes it all may appear a little remote from life. 
To anyone who has ever experienced a night-raid, the air-raid 
exercise over Los Angeles is comic in its improbability. There 
is a conventional love-interest, and the old excitements of flying 
and crashing are even more brilliantly photographed than usual. 
The most remarkable thing about this film is its insistence that 
an ordinary mechanic, a non-University man, who succeeds in 
becoming a pilot has achieved something very remarkable indeed. 
Perhaps it was naive of us to assume that in America wings 
would be allowed to sprout from the most plebeian shoulders. 


EpGAR ANSTEY. 


EUTHANASIA 


SOMETIMES Death tires of all the old and tattered 
Souls that stand thronging at his dark iron gate, 

Of eyes lack-lustre and of limbs scar-shattered, 
Aims for a child and lets the ancients wait. 


Children die carelessly ; and not delaying 
For any ties, slip out and silent pass 

That Pluto may delight to see them playing 
With his pale queen upon the withered grass. 


Davip WINSER. 
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Wildfowl Inquiry 

It is a fairly long time since I was able to give any news 
the International Committee for Bird Preservation. Perhg ‘ 
hardly need to say that this war has hit it tragically hard . 
delicate business of drawing up plans for an International Coad 
tion for the Protection of the Birds of Europe had been Roi 2 
for some years, and preliminary suggestions were being laid befo, 
the various governments concerned ; but now, the Secretary . 
me, every bit of that work has been lost. In spite of it re 
British section of the committee, with the orphan Polish sect 
adopted, carries on, and at last its report on the Internation 
Wildfowl Inquiry appears: Vol. I: Wild Geese and Wild Duc 
(Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.). During the Past Centun 
conditions governing the habits and distribution of wild fowl in 
various parts of the world, especially Europe and North Americ, 
have been revolutionised. Destruction has been greatly INCTeased 
by the internal-combustion engine, the steam-engine, and the 
breech-loading gun, for example, and these three factors especially 
revolutionised distribution. Volume I of the report examines ql 
the evidence, including migration, decoys, ringing of duck the 
distribution of sea-shore plants, punt-gunning, close-time and » 
on, in a series of expert chapters. British decoys are, by the war, 
dying out, and the punt-gunner, rather surprisingly, is acquitted 
of the usual charge of mass-murder. Miss Phyilis Barclay-Smith 
appeals finally for a close-season in Europe—perhaps with litte 
idea of how much we all agree with her. 
Walking Pike 

On a hot evening the water was bright, like brown-golden wine 
and the fish were not biting well. They were walking on th 
water. All evening you could see this happening. Whereve 
the water-lilies were thick enough you could see great pike com 
up at intervals and wallow on the pads, clear of the water, and 
then move across them, not swimming apparently, but wallowing 
on their bellies, playing like seals. Sometimes there would be 3 
many as half a dozen moving at a time, huge brown-sted 
creatures, wallowing in a kind of heavy frenzy of pleasure a 
the contact of warm air, milky water and’ sun. Then for a few 
moments they would lie quiet, and you wondered where they 
were until suddenly the dark water of a quiet place was splintered 
with silver scraps of flying fish, and the coot were sent screaming 
into the reeds for cover. Then the pike would play like seals 
among the lilies again, rocking the leaves violently as they wallowed 
on the surface, leaving the tall yellow lily-flowers trembling and 
swaying long after they had gone. 


Railway Flowers 

I do not recall ever seeing a word in praise of railway-flowers; 
not the flowers of the country-station, but of the cuttings. Ih 
early spring the primroses in the south were as splendid as ever 
on the steep banks by the woodlands, but there were few cowslips. 
But in Oxfordshire, and across the Cotswolds into Gloucestershire, 
miles upon miles of deep golden cowslips ran by the track, glowing 
deeply in the cold spring air. In Bedfordshire, in June, there 
was a place where Canterbury bells had sown themselves fora 
mile or two all along a deep cutting, mauve and pink and whit, 
and another that was plushy pink with valerian. Earlier there 
was another rocky cutting red and brown with wallflowers; 
several flaming with gorse and broom. By midsummer there wert 
banks of wild strawberries, and everywhere snowy cascades o 
moon-daisy. In August there will be a glory of bay willow-herb, 
and in Scotland forests of foxglove, and just now, in Virginia, 
miles of golden day-lily running by the negro-shacks on the 
edges of the woodland. 


In the Garden 

There are several methods of saving tomato-seed. The best 
I have seen is also the simplest. Fruit is taken from selected 
plants (I have seen a plant of Plumpton King recently, bearing filly 
tomatoes to a truss) after it is dead ripe. The tomatoes are thea 
packed into seed-boxes of soil, which should just cover them. 
The boxes are then left in a dry warm place—on the greenhous 
shelf preferably—for the rest of the summer. Under sun tht 
tomatoes will gradually wizen, becoming completely juiceless and 
fleshless, so that finally only the sun-dried seed remains. Two 
other tips: spray plants in the early morning with clear tepid 
water and regard with suspicion any plant that tries to send ou 
rootlets above the soil. H. E. Bates. 
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LETTERS TO 


«PLANNING THE WAR” 


gx, —The review of my book, Planning the War, by Strategicus, 
your brilliant and knowledgeable contributor, published im your issue 
of June 27¢h, is so patently fair-minded that I hesitate to raise points 
which might suggest that I take exception to it im any material way, 
which is certainly not the case. From the fact, however, that a 
reviewer is seldom able to read books he is called upon to review 
arentively from cover to cover, it follows that things contained in 
it are sometimes overlooked, and this I think must have happened 
in the review in question. And since the particular points I have 
jn mind are of very real interest to people who are thinking about 
the problems raised by the war, besides having special importance 
at the present ume, I venture to ask your permission briefly to refer 
in them. ‘ ; 

It is a misapprehension to suppose that in the outline of a 
central planning organisation which I give as an illustration of how 
certain abstract principles might possibly be applied, I cast the secre- 
ury of the Committee of Imperial Defence for the role which I state 
the Prime Minister fills today. My actual suggestion—based on the 
conception of planning as a co-operative effort organised on a wide 
gale in order to incorporate talent of every description—is to have 
, considerable number of subsidiary planning committees, each 
delegating a member to a Central Planning Committee over which 
the secretary, C.I.D., could preside as a sort of general manager. 

I need hardly say that this bears no resemblance to things as they 
ue today, since the development of plans could be inwards from 
the perimeter instead of outwards from the centre.) Above the 
CP.C. would be the War Cabinet (Board of Directors) in which the 
Prime Minister would fulfil his constitutional functions, but relieved 
of the all too heavy responsibility of initiating plans. 

It is suggested by Strategicus that Anglo-American planning cannot 
exist so long as America is not an ally. But why not? In all but 
name America ts our ally (for that matter she was never one in 
name in the last war even after she entered it—shades of “ entangling 
alliances!) and I submit that the effectual planning of the com- 
bined war-effort does depend—and will increasingly depend—on the 
incorporation of American planning at the centre. And I suggest 
tentatively that this might be done by the appointment of “ observers ” 
who would automatically become the American War Delegation 
should America enter the war. Again, I don’t wish to be didactic 
on the subject, but I submit that the issue is one which should not 
be burked whatever the arrangement eventually adopted. The 
relationship at present does not amount in any sense to sharing 
responsibility for planning and I feel that, having regard to what 
we are receiving gratis under the Lease and Lend Act, it would 
be the course of wisdom were it to do so. 

As regards Dominions’ representation, Strategicus asks “ How can 
the Dominions be associated with the planning if the Committees 
are to be kept to a total of five members? Would any Dominion 
accept the member of another as its representative?” The difficulty 
is evident, but something has got to be done about it; it cannot 
be evaded Ihe suggestion I venture to make with regard to the 
War Cabinet (applicable, mutatis mutandis, to all committees) is that 
the Dominions should be represented on that body by the Secretary 
of State, assisted by a panel of two High Commissioners chosen from 










day to day in accordance with circumstances. Further, that he 
should preside over a Committee of High Commissioners in permanent 
session. As to this proposal, I may say that the Committee already 
exists and meets daily. I have also been assured by one High 


Commissioner that the method of representation proposed would 
meet the desires of the Dominions, except that the proposed panel 
appeared to him unnecessary. As to this I can only say that I 
think th posal should be made. It is reasonable to argue that 
the principle of a small War Cabinet definitely excludes incorporating 
i it four High Commissioners. But as this is otherwise desirable 
it is logical to propose as close an approximation to it as possible, 














namely, the panel idea. If the Dominions’ Governments prefer to 
dispense with it that is their affair, but the proposal should be made. 
Finally, Strategicus calls attention to the fact that at the end of 
November I suggested that the Lamea-Itea line was the place where 
we should give effective support to the Greeks should the need 
ever arise. “ That,” he remarks, “is certainly not reassuring. It 
is ilmost inconceivable that any British Government would have 
dared to suggest such a line, since it would have involved the 
abandonment of almost the whole of Greece ”— incidentally since 


wholly abandoned. “ Political and human factors cannot be ignored.” 

Here the issue is fairly joined. With all respect to Strategicus, 
I stick to my point and should enjoy defending it in detail if space 
permitted. 

As long ago as last autumn, foreseeing what anyone with any 
knowledge of the Balkans must have foreseen, namely, that against 
4 completely unified German plan there would be pitted, unless 
special measures were adopted, a completely disunited Allied plan, 
% series of plans, I proposed to the Government the setting up of 
4 planning organisation in Athens. Our guarantee and the material 
aid we were already giving Greece in her struggle with Italy placed 
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us in a position to carry our point. It would have been a perfectly 
legitimate measure to bribe recalcitrant politicians. But at all costs 
the situation resulting from three mutually independent British 
Commanders-in-Chief and the autonomous Greek, Turkish and 
Yugoslav Higher Commands was one which had to be dealt with. 
It should then have been possible step by step to carry the major 
part of making politically possible what was strategically desirable. 
Had this happened, had provision been made, as it should have been 
made, to establish large supply-dumps at places like Janina, Prevesa, 
and Missolonghi, the Greek forces in Albania might have been 
brought back to Africa as soon as the German threat to Salonika 
made it evident that their situation would shortly become untenable. 
Had these precautions been taken and had the Lamea-Itea line been 
strengthened, we need never have been driven out of Greece. But 
nothing was done to overcome Greek political objections and thus 
we ended by losing not only Greece but Crete as well.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, CLIVE GARSIA. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


RUSSIA AND THE WAR 


S1r,—In your leading article in your issue of June 27th commenting 
on the German invasion of Russia you state that the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. deserves no sympathy and that “it has from the first 
shown itself indifferent to any principle except opportunism.” 

After the war of 1914-18 Great Britain and other countries helped 
to keep civil war alive in Russia by giving help to counter-revolu- 
tionaries and creating hunger and unemployment by the blockade of 
Soviet Russia. Later Russia was informed that it would be given 
help provided it gave up its plans for Socialism. The Treaty of 
Locarno was directed against Russia. 

The Soviet Government did not and does not want war. It made 
repeated proposals for disarmament. After joining the League of 
Nations the U.S.S.R. carried out sanctions against Italy during the 
Abyssinian war. She has supplied no arms to Japan for her invasion 
of China, and she supported the legal Government of Spain against 
the German and Italian aggressors. 

Following the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia on March 15th, 1939, 
the U.S.S.R. proposed a Conference at Bucharest of Britain, France, 
Poland, Rumania, Turkey and the U.S.S.R., but this proposal was 
rejected by Mr. Chamberlain on the grounds that it was premature. 
On April 17th, 1939, Russia proposed a joint defensive alliance between 
Britain, France and the U.S.S.R.; we made no reply for six weeks. 

After these repeated cold-shoulderings the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. were forced to play a lone hand in their defence, and to take 
steps to safeguard themselves as far as possible against the attack by 
Germany they felt would come. One cannot justify on moral grounds 
the attack on Finland, but this and the occupations of Poland, 
Bessarabia, and the Baltic States were obviously for strategic defence 
purposes just as our own justifiable invasion of Syria at the present 
moment. There is surely some principle behind all this policy. 

As to your reference to the hatred of Communism felt by large 
sections of opinion in this country and the U.S.S.R., there are 
probably as many people who think that the only hope for civilisation 
is Planned Economy on the Soviet lines. The tone of your references 
to the U.S.S.R. seems to me particularly unsuited to this very 
occasion when the Russians are so gallantly resisting the aggressor.— 
Yours faithfully, G. M. GrREIG. 

Burvale, 13 Rickmansworth Road, Watford. 


S1r,—Surely the criticism of Russia’s action in Finland, Poland and 
Bessarabia is not only irrelevant but essentially mistaken. It seemed 
probable at the time and now is perfectly obvious that each “ aggres- 
sion” on the part of Russia was nothing but a necessary precaution 
for defence against Germany. Stalin had read and marked Metn 
Kampf, though Mr, Chamberlain had not. That “ aggression” was 
not the object of the attack on Finland is proved by the fact that 
after a victorious war Russia contented herself with taking over no 
more than she had attempted to get by friendly negotiation. Which 
finger Stalin should have lifted to save Bulgaria it would be difficult 
to say, and he might well ask in return which finger we lifted to 
save the Czechs. Nor does it seem at all likely that the shrewdest 
of national leaders was incapable of believing that Hitler was planning 
an attack; on the contrary he has been strenuously preparing his 
army and people for resistance to the inevitable: with what success 
the coming weeks should show.—Yours, &c., A. K. WATSon. 
Dyke End, Upton, Acle, Norfolk. 


THE TRADE IN MUNITIONS 


Sir,—Mr. Angus Watson draws attention to the need for the fullest 
safeguards “when the war is over” to ensure that “at no future 


date will this nation be a party to selling armaments to neutrals who 
may later use them against our own citizens.” Later in his letter 
he mentions Sir Basil Zaharoff and says that his activities during the 
last war are still remembered. I would suggest that comparatively 
few people have any memory of those activities or we should hear 
much more of demands for assurances that the supervision of the 
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armaments industry is now so complete that there is no loophole 
for the repetition of the leakages of arms and materials which would 
appear to have occurred in 1914-1918. 

Robert Neumann wrote a biographical study of Zaharoff, and a 
translation was published by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., and 
later was republished for Readers’ Union, Ltd. This book makes 
almost incredible statements about the relations between the principal 
armament firms in Britain, France and Germany and Zaharoff. It 
cites a number of cases in which war-materials were actually delivered 
to the enemy during the course of the 1914-1918 war. The book 
constantly refers to documentary evidence, much of which would not 
appear to be available for confirmation, but the most convincing 
evidence for its veracity is the fact that it has never been withdrawn 
from publication or, to the best of my knowledge, been the subject 
of a successful or unsuccessful libel action. 

The production and sale of armaments is, of course, now very 
largely under Government control, but can we be quite sure that 
the abuses detailed in Neumann’s book are now rendered completely 
impossible? The publication of Ambassador Dodd’s Diary and the 
form of the publicity given to it must have raised such a thought 
in the minds of many people. Surely it should not have been left 
to the good sense of Mr. Angus Watson to make the necessary 
enquiries about the statements he quotes from Ambassador Dodd’s 
Diary and reveal his findings to the important but limited public 
reached by The Spectator.—Yours faithfully, A. G. GoocH. 
Queen’s Park, Chester. 


POETS AND CRITICS 


Sir,—“ May his Lord prosper a business where a civil question, 
even from a poor soul, is so civilly answered,” and may He reward 
Mr. Comfort with many, many editions of his poems. As he has 
taken such courteous pains both to understand and to answer my 
question, perhaps he will allow me to put another. 

We are agreed, I think, that hitherto, in Western Europe generally, 
two main modes of utterance have been recognised and named: verse 
—characterised by repetitive rhythm—and prose. Further, until 
quite recently, in England, verse so defined was the habitual vehicle, 
or medium, of poetry. (If, as Mr. Comfort says, there are well- 
intentioned and cultivated people who confuse poetry and verse, they 
must speak for themselves: I have never met them But now, it 
appears, we have to reckon with a third kind, in which, as I understand 
him, the isolated “ word” is to be dominant and the music therefore 
subtler, though by his Old Reckoning (to use a neutral term) it 
will not be verse. And he thinks that this kind will oust the tradi- 
tional kind, and give more satisfaction than “the unseeing approach 
of the older poets.” 

Of course, he may be right. Only time can show, and to time we 
may leave it. But what I should like to know is—why, after some 
eighty generations or so of assiduous poetic practice and experiment, 
has this change or this discovery been made just now? And is it 
a local, or a general European phenomenon? I have turned over 
many explanations—imitation of French practice in the later nine- 
teenth century ; a change of musical taste bringing with it a different 
kind of sensibility to verbal rhythm; a finer articulation of obscure 
mental processes rendered possible by the exploration of recent 
psychology ; in fact, a fortuitous concurrence of vers libre, crooning 
and trend. If Mr. Comfort, who has evidently studied these matters 
deeply, has another to offer, he would not only be doing a kindness 
to me, but rendering a considerable service to future historians of our 
literature, by disclosing it while the new mode is still fresh and 
experimental and not yet formalised into a fashion. G. M. YOounNG. 


S1r,—I am ashamed that three lines of mine should have been the 
text for this controversy. I am never quite clear about differentiations 
between rhyming prose, verse, “ poems” and poems ; to talk of good 
poetry and bad poetry is much easier. It would be most surprising 
if my poem were a good one, though incidentally it was not put in 
lines just for fun. It is not therefore a good example of modern poetry. 

But on the larger issue, surely Sir William Beach Thomas and 
Mr. Williams and the Bishop of Dover forget how rare good poetry 
is? I doubt if there are three hundred good poems in the language, 
yet vast quantities of bad and indifferent poems have always been 
produced, rhyming, scanning, or doing neither. No doubt the process 
continues, and it would be a fine age that produced as many as one 
good poem a year. No doubt also most good English poetry (not, I 
believe, Hebrew and not, I know, Navaho Indian easily and 
often rhymes. But does all this suggest that no poetry can 
be written without regular rhythm? We know it be written 
without regular rhyme 

The evidence to the contrary is not to be sought in the ordinary 
run of present-day poets, any more than one judges the Elizabethans 
by Grimald, Mayne, and Quarles. It lies in Hopkins’ “ Leaden Echo 
and Golden Echo ” (which rhymes, but very oddly), in the translations 
by Synge from Petrarch, in Arthur Waley, in Whitman and Eliot, and 
surely in the Bible translations ; to take the least controversial figures. 
Critics should look at these examples ; it does a Bishop or a Knight 


scans 
good 
can 


no honour to knock down pawns. Moreover, it is unfortunate to 
accuse anyone who varies the rhythm of successive lines (no one, I 
think, ignores the rhythm) of idleness, or affectation, or conceit. 
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Hopkins was a Jesuit, and such are not the qualities of that op: 
Also he respected the classics. Yet no explanations can ‘ont 
irregular form of that good poem.—Yours faithfully, ’ 

Charing. Cross Hospital, W.C. 2. DAVID Wiygp 


SLAUGHTER ON THE ROADS 


Sir,—Under the heading “ Slaughter on the Roads,” The Time; o 
marises the position as follows: f 
“The figures of fatal casualties on the roads are becom: 
extremely serious. During May 701 people were killed in wa 
accidents, an increase of 252 on the same month last year. 
figure for April was 727, so that deaths are’ now occurrin 

rate of nearly 9,000 a year 
“During May it was not dark during normal traffic-hours a; 
in fact, only about one-fifth of those killed perished during i, 
hours of darkness.” T 
All that has been done recently by the Transport Authority aPpeay 
to have consisted of (1) reducing the speed of motor-cars int 
“black-out” to 20 miles an hour and (2) advising pedestrians to ky 
more careful. Neither of these efforts to reduce the slaughter On the 
roads has had any effect in reducing the numbers of those killed Th 
time has come when something more should be done. In my opinin 
the speed in built-up areas should be reduced to 15 miles per hog 
and severe penalties should be attached to a breach of this regulatce 
Secondly, if only a fifth of the deaths occur during the houn , 
darkness, it is still worth making some effort to prevent the des 
of this fifth. Death in the “ black-out” could, I think, be ereath 
reduced if pedestrians who go out in the “ black-out” had to Wee 
white strips round their clothing and see that their children are so om, 
vided, and severe penalties should be provided for a breach of this re 
I trust that the appropriate authorities will see that some measur 
of this kind will be enacted so as to prevent the appalling loss ¢ 
population that is occurring through slaughter on the roads. —Yoy 
obedient servant, FAIRFIELD 

Fairfield House, Caldy, Cheshire. 
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RATIONING “THE SPECTATOR” 


S1rR,—My letters usually criticise something or somebody! Tod: 
I feel strongly inclined to write in support of “ Janus’s” remar 
on the inequality of paper-rationing. However, I weuld rather ry 
above that, in the same way as your issue of June 27th has overcon 
shortage of space. It was a slim paper I received this morning, but 
the lack of “bodily” food left your mental health noticeably yp. 
impaired. I write not merely to praise—I cannot imagine you wanting 
merely that—but to encourage, in the hope that other staunch reader 
will do likewise, so that you may know that your efforts to deepen 
our moral and mental outlook are much appreciated.—Yours truiy 

HERBERT C. RosINsoN 

Ballyhue, 24 Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland. 
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Sir,—Why not use smaller type?—Yours, &c., 
28 Orchard Court, Edgware. G. G. HETHERINGTON 
[Because it would very seriously strain the eyesight of many reacers 
—Epb., The Spectator.] 


Sir,—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” on page 672 of your issue o 
June 27th it is stated that paper is allocated not in respect of a 
particular publication but to a publishing house in respect of al 
the periodicals it produces. I would be glad to learn what is bis 
authority for this statement. We publish seven newspapers, but on 
all forms sent to us on behalf of the Paper Controller and the 
Newsprint Supply Co., it is specifically stated that we are no 
allowed to transfer any weight of paper from one of our papers 
another in any circumstances. As our papers form a 
identical purposes, viz., the covering of local and official events, thes 
are from the publishing point of view in one category, but the specific 
weight used for each paper has to be set forth, not the total weight 
for the series.—Yours faithfully, THE EpiTor 


series with 


Bolton Evening News, Bolton. 


[“ Janus” writes: I used the word 
publishing world does not apply to newspapers, advisedly, 
I wrote of periodicals is the fact.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


A CRUSADE FOR YOUTH 


Sir,—In your issue of June 27th “A Headmaster” has expressed 
what is in the minds of many who wistfully and a little anxiously 
observe the genesis of a new youth movement in this country. In 
his article “A Public School in War-Time” a careful diagnosis 0 
troublesome symptoms in that domain has led him to explore beyond 
the limits of the case and suggest treatment having a wider application 
He is concerned with the tragic narrowness and yet impressive intensilj 
of the Hitler Youth Movement and its reactions in this country, 
particularly in the organising of youth into some form of patnotc 
service. Presumably the amazing and ominous phenomenon of the 
German Youth Movement has suggested our Youth Service Movement 
with its greater zeal in a better cause. But are we going the right 
way about it? I have just received a communication from an educt- 
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committee headed “Youth Service” requesting certain particu- 
— youth-activities with a view to compiling a volume of 
concerning youth-facilities in the district. This is good 

it goes, and the additional offer of the services of a youth- 
ou *, helpful, but how far is it likely to take us? “A Head- 
— ac out that the power of the Hitler Youth Movement 
ee oem faith in Hitler and belief in the destiny of Germany,” 
- ate to see English youth stirred by a passionate hero-worship 
_ "the height of religious allegiance. There he leaves the 
= ed “bidding us farewell with a paradoxical passage from Pascal. 
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ve at | . : j i is 
: ssh by ignoring the religious elements in the situation. But is 
Cae x Board of Education the appropriate body to initiate such a national 
ries “2 ° ~ we = 

h wm h-movernent? We might have expected the church to give the 
Ours an MH youth-me However, 


j in this matter, but so far it has failed to do so. 
a movements do not spring from well-intentioned com- 
motived by the convic- 
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: ba tion that “something must be done about it.” One of hd oo 
ans t0 fy things in this strange world is that leaders often arise su —_ re 
ter on 4M in unexpected places, and Hitlerism is a fearsome — dhe ey 
led, Ty are sometimes focal points of the spirit of the nations they oe 
y Cini This makes the moral and religious state of our country a fun geese 
Per hol factor in the situation which we ignore at our peril. By oghege 
egulation ft our Youth Service Movement get on with its good work, ut rs 
hours 4 ys not delude ourselves with the hope that it will send British = 
he deaf crusading with a creed and a cry, a belief and a banner, to fi a 
¢ greath with assurance for the future. It may, of course, by organising . (" 
tO We and good publicity fashion a youth-movement, a congiomerate © 
$0 pm. ME various societies functioning as social centres and physical-training 
this me groups, but the heroic may remain untouched, and the instinct for 
meas worship whether of man or God, may atrophy or, worse sul, express 
hie tself in morbid and debased forms. Like ba Headmaster, I conclude 
~Yoy ff with Some words from Pascal: Jésus-Christ est I objet de tout, et le 
rexp, fg centre oi tout tend. Qui le connait connait la raison de toutes choses. 
—Yours faithfully, P. FRANKLIN CHAMBERS. 
Grantham House, Ryde, I.W. 
Tode WAR-TIME SPORT 
emats Sir,—I sign myself as under and not by my name, because I believe 
rine that mine, with my family’s, is an ordinary case, probably similar 
‘Tcom H i that of most of those who took part as performers or spectators 
&, bu i, what your correspondent Mr. Inwood calls “the scandal of the 
Y UB Derby and cricket’s bad example of a representative match at Lord’s.” 
anting ® am seventy years old. I have four sons and an adopted nephew, 
tades 4) serving—major, flight-lieutenant, captain, second lieutenant, 
cepet BH lieutenant in the Navy. Of my daughters, one is married to a 
tru colonel commanding his battalion; the other keeps house for me, 
= is her own housemaid, teacher in the Sunday school, runs a pack of 
wolf-cubs, is ex-president of the village Women’s Institute, and looks 
after five evacuated schoolboys in the house. A fortnight ago my 
nephew in the Navy, after helping sink the ‘ Bismarck,’ came home on 
" lave, and for a single afternoon was joined by his brother, a police 
_ sergeant in hospital recovering from burns after being rescued 


unconscious from a bombed house in London. In a local paper we 
saw that four miles away there was a school cricket-match against a 
county and we went to watch for an hour or two. I 
never enjoyed a game more ; I had not heard the sound of a cricket- 
I should guess that most of those who went to 
Lord’s or the Derby at Newmarket were on 


colts’ side, 
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on leave, or away from their work, in some such way as this; and it 
the is surely a good thing that they were able to go. Does Mr. Inwood 
not realise what it means for commanding officers to try to keep their 
a men fit and keen for months, for years together, in such times as 
a we live in? A day off now and then is in the best sense of the word 
ey a Goc’'send.—Yours, &c., AN ORDINARY ENGLISHMAN. 
aA 
ht 
HELP FOR CHINA 
SR—The China Medical Aid Committee appeals for assistance to 
ne carry on its work For four years China has held out against the 
1 aggressor and war has produced devastation and destruction, not only 
of homes and industries but of hospitals, with an increasing number 
of wounded, sick and crippled needing medical aid. China, with 
slender medical resources, has valiantly attempted to deal with this 
suffe ind Dr. Robert Lim, Director of the Chinese Red Cross, 
d has set up numerous medical units for treating the sick and wounded 
j and for training first-aid workers for the fighting services; but in 
China the number of doctors with modern training is few, and in 
1938 Dr. Lim appealed to the Western World for help. In 1939 
this committee, in co-operation with a Norwegian Committee, sent 
out Some twenty doctors who have now become heads of Red Cross 
Units and are striving with inadequate materials and very little trained 
assistance to create a medical service in the front line. ‘The Chinese 
Red Cross, short of funds, asks us to maintain, at least in part, the 
doctors we sent out nearly two years ago. 





In March of 
how gratef) 


this year Dr. Lim wrote to us saying: “Let me say 
we are here to all of you for still taking an interest in 
Poor China while England is being so battered from the air. It is 
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simply splendid of the British people, and the common aim of our 
armies to struggle on against aggression and the example given by 
Britain has given the people of China a new stimulus to fight on.” 

Will you help us to carry on this humanitarian work and let China 
see that we appreciate to the full, amidst our own troubles, the great 
service to our cause afforded by her continued resistance to aggression? 
All donations should be sent to: Dr. E. R. C. Hambly, Treharrock, 
Long Grove, Seer Green, Bucks.—Yours faithfully, HOoRDER. 

3 Lemna Court, Lemna Road, London, E. 11. 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY ? 


SIR,—Re the article “Restraints on Parliament” in your issue of 
June 2oth in which it asks “ whose is the responsibility for the failure 
to warn the country of the German preparations for war?” Surely 
many of us, who read our daily papers, can answer this; the 
Government under the leadership of the then Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin, was constantly warned by Mr. Churchill of the rate at which 
these preparations for war were going on in Germany, but they were 
given no heed, so that when Mr. Chamberlain went to Munich he 
was quite unprepared to meet the German demands on Czecho- 
Slovakia, and an agreement was made, at the expense of that country, 
of which most of us were thoroughly ashamed, and all Mr. Chamberlain 


brought back was a statement by Herr Hitler, which now we know 
i 


was not worth the paper it was written on, that Germany would 
never go to war with England. Alas! It was only too true what 
Mr. Churchill said in a subsequent speech. It would have been far 


better for Czecho-Slovakia had there been no Munich! 

Sad is the thought, had we gone to Munich as well prepared as 
Germany was at the time, there probably would have been no war, 
and none of the dreadful sufferings and expense it has brought.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. Tower TOWNSHEND. 

Bodiam Manor, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


A FALSE IMPRESSION 


S1r,—I would like to correct an impression given in my notes of 
June 27th on the Iceni estate at Surfleet. The sentence “its 1940 
sugar-beet returns were 27 per cent. above the national average ” 
should read “27 cwt. above the national average.” Nor does this 
figure in actuality refer to Surfleet, but to the other group of Fenland 
farms operated by Captain Wilson. This does not, of course, detract 
from the achievements at Surfleet, which are in every way as remark- 
able as I indicated.—Yours, &c., H. E. Bares. 
The Granary, Little Chart, Ashford, Kent. 


COMPARATIVE VERACITY 


Sir,—In your issue of June 27th “ Janus” writes: “In this authority’s 
view the Russian military communiqués are likely to approximate 
in reliability to our own rather than to the German” (italics mine). 
It is common knowledge that the German claims in the air and at 
sea are widely at variance from the facts; but I am under the 
impression that the German High Command’s military communiqués 
in this war have been generally accurate. Can “ Janus ” produce 
instances to the contrary? 

In view of the scarcity of news of the fighting in the east indepen- 
dent of the communiqués of the two High Commands, the point 
is of considerable importance.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

23 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. JOHN CARTER. 

[“ Janus” writes: I used the word “ military,” as it often is used, 
rather loosely to cover all three services. I agree that the Germans’ 
strictly military communiqués have been in the main reliable.] 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Russia’s New Army 
The Red Army Moves. By Geoffrey Cox. (Gollancz 16s.) 


Tuts book has a particularly topical appeal, since it gives in 
careful detail the story of the first campaign of Russia’s new 
army. The Finnish campaign seemed to many people a complete 
exposure of its worthlessness ; but the author suggests that the 
expedition may have been undertaken under the impression that 
occupation rather than conquest was its destined end, and some 
such explanation appears to be needed since the successful attack 
upon the Mannerheim Line gave evidence of expert handling. 
The battles of Tolvajarvi, Kemi River; and Suomussalmi were, 
however, lost through a complete lack of adjustment of the tactics 
to the terrain, though the strategic inspiration was sound. At 
Tolvajarvi the Russians were attempting to turn the Mannerheim 
defences by an advance north ef Lake Ladoga, but the number 
of troops which were concentrated in the peninsula was so great 
that it fettered mobility and made the Russians an easy prey to 
the small mobile Finnish detachments. 

The small mobile attacks gave the Finns the victory also on the 
Kemi River and at Suomussalmi. The former battle was fought 
in defence of the most northerly railhead in Finland. There, as 
at Suomussalmi, the Finns were heavily outnumbered; but through 
individual initiative, tactical adaptation to the ground, unshakable 
courage and fine discipline they beat off a numerically superior 
foe. At Suomussalmi the advance threatened the waistline of 
Finland, and the Russians devoted two divisions to the attack. 
One of these, the 163rd, was of little value, yet it numbered some 

2,000 rifles and the Finns never had more than 9,000. At the 
outset they were restricted to about a third of the number. But 
by first attacking the communications and then taking the division 
in sections, they completely defeated it while the “crack” 44th 
divison remained inactive. Then, having disposed of the 163rd, 
the Finns turned on the 44th, and with somewhat similar tactics 
enforced on it a retreat that became a rout. 

It is, however, the account of the battle of the isthmus that 
will be read most eagerly, and the attack and breach at Summa 
are described in detail. There, the Russians succeeded by a 
sustained attack of 46 days, with a heavy concentration of artillery, 
numerous tanks and massed infantry, protected by aeroplanes 
Between February roth and 13th a breach was effected ; and, after 
that, the attack was persistently pressed until the right of the line 
had been turned, Koivisto had fallen and the Russians were landed 
west of Viipuri. Success, says Mr. Cox, was due to the exhaustion 
of the defence ; and this, of course, justifies the Russian strategy 
of attacking at a number of points on the frontier, since it pre- 
vented reliefs and reinforcement on the isthmus. 

A chapter devoted to the Russian Army is of particular interest 
at the present moment. The Russians were well provided with 
tanks, and some of them were of the heavy type. Every squad 
of ten men had two telescopic rifles, one automatic rifle and one 
light machine-gun. There was more artillery per unit, an 
abundance of light anti-tank rifles and 3.7 cm. anti-tank guns. 
Each company had one section of heavy machine-guns. In the 
isthmus the Russians used electric digging machines and “ rollers ” 








Now ready at all Booksellers. 
Each 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE MECHANISED ARMY IN ACTION 
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ACTION STATIONS! 


THE ROYAL NAVY AT WAR 
By REAR-ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD. 
A superbly illustrated account of the Navy in the 
present war, by The Times Naval Correspondent. 


THE R.A.F. IN ACTION 


Published in collaboration with the Air Ministry. 
Fourth large printing now ready. With 101 illus- 
trations in photogravure. 6d. net. 
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to smash small tanks and armoured sledges. The men in 
sector were equipped with the Russian 1939 rifle. If aa 
command that, at ieast in the earlier phases of the campaign, ye 


most cause for criticism ; but, since then, there has been q drasti 
reorganisation. Commissars have been swept away of - 
badges have been restored and discipline has been improved. 

The evidences adduced for the brilliance of the command 
the later phrases of the campaign are not entirely CONVincing t 
may be admitted that the regular three-day reliefs of the infantn 
actually engaged in the assault on the Mannerheim defen: 
during the stress and strain of the battle argue good staff-wort 
The same may be said of the supply and maintenance involved jp 
so long-drawn-out and sustained an attack. One may even » 
further and admit that the complete lack of reconnaissance on 
the Russian movements and of interference from the air do ny 
completely minimise the evidences of real competence. But jt; 
surely special pleading to insist that the raids on the Finnish Coax 
west of Viipuri “ showed real strategic boldness and imagination’ 
They were the obvious expedient, as clearly indicated as the attagy 
along the eastern frontier of Finland which were inspired by ty 
same motive. If their effect was more deadly it is merely thy : 
is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. " oe 

Mr. Cox has the rather tiresome habit of dividing the observa 
into “ Fascists” and “ Bolshevists.” He appears to have a lit 
difficulty in adjusting the former label to Mannerheim, since }p 
undoubtedly stood aside from the Lapua movement ; and it js ; 
little odd to find his refusal to allow atrocity-stories to by 
circulated gibed at as “gentlemanly.” In _ fine, there a 
numerous faults in style that may offend the reader. Nevertheless 
this is an excellent piece of reporting, and there are some goo 
battle-plans and a number of striking illustrations. In convey. 
ing atmosphere it is exceptionally effective, and the breath o 
Finland seems to live again in these pages, as well as that breath 
of the battlefield which it is important for everyone to recognise 

STRATEGICUS 


The Honour of Belgium 


The Prisoner at Laeken. 
10s 6d.) 

TRUTH is not only stranger than fiction. It can also be far 
more dramatic. The story of King Leopold as told by M 
Cammaerts, who has based his account on documentary evidence 
and a personal acquaintanceship with his sovereign, bears the 
same relationship to the story as it was told last summer by 
journalists and writers, who relied on current rumour and gossip, 
as a tragedy of Sophocles does to a modern thriller. 

Belgium has suffered in this war more perhaps than any of 
our other allies. Not only has she had to endure occupation by 
the Germans, as have all the rest, but serious aspersions have 
been cast on her honour and on that of her King. Nor are the 
slanders dead today. Anybody who still believes that Belgium 
“let us down” in the campaign of 1940 should read this book, 
and it will be surprising if he holds to his opinion. 

The Belgians have behaved with great dignity in the face of 
the charges that have been made against them, and have shown 
very little bitterness. Their Government has clearly decided to 
get on with the war, and noi indulge in recriminations about the 
past. Nor did M. Cammaerts rush into print to defend his 
sovereign though the temptation to do so must have been strong. 
He waited until he had assembled all the evidence possible, and 
has used it with devastating effect. He owes much to the valu- 
able support of Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, who has written 4 
preface to this book. The Admiral, who was with King Leopold 
almost to the end, has always been one of his most stalwart 
champions, and the tale he tells of those last tragic days makes 
it perfectly clear that neither the Belgian King nor army was 
responsible for the disaster which befell the Allied armies, On 
the contrary, they played their part in the extrication of the 
B.E.F. from Dunkirk. A very hard task was allotted to them, 
and they fought most gallantly in carrying it out until their 
resources were at an end. 

In the brief sketches he makes of the most important events 
of King Leopold’s past life, in his story of how the legend of 
treason arose, in his account of the campaign itself, and in the 
picture he paints of the Prisoner of Laeken as he lives today, M. 
Cammaerts has proved himself a great writer. Less satisfactory 
is his apology for Belgium’s policy of neutrality. True he ha 
succeeded in refuting the most absurd of the charges that wert 
made against his country, but few responsible people ever objected 
to the fact that Belgium was neutral in the early days of the 
war. The British Government certainly did no such thing. It 
was the interpretation that a great number of Belgians placed 
upon that neutrality to which so many of us objected. 

Monsieur Reynaud was not the originator of the legend of 
King Leopold, though he must bear the chief responsibility [of 
the popularity which it enjoyed. It was started in Belgium by 
Belgians whose real sympathies lay with Germany. Nor wet 


By Emile Cammaerts. (Cresset Press 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By GEORGE SAMPSON 


The whole story of English Literature, Poetry, 
Prose, Drama, Fiction and Criticism from 
BEOWULF to T. E. LAWRENCE 
in one volume of 1,100 pages 


15s. net. 


This volume presents, in the main, the views 
of the parent History but it 
modifications necessitated by the fact that some 
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years Further, as the final 
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was necessary. 
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THE 
CAMBRIDGE 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF EUROPE 


Edited by J. H. CLAPHAM 
and the late 
EILEEN POWER 


The Agrarian Life of the 
Middle Ages 


VOLUME 1. 


With 9 plates, and 3 maps. 30s. net. 
“This book must remain for many years to 
come the standard work of reference for all 
students of the period and is not without 
importance to the general reader since the change 
that is coming over agriculture from the applications 
of science and engineering are likely to demand a 
new settlement of the land. But it is unlikely that 
research will substantially alter the picture here 
presented of the chosen period of the eleventh- 
fourteenth centuries.” Times Literary Supplement. 





“Mr Trevelyan’s translations, 
like all his poetical work, have 
the grace of scholarship and 
the comforting strength of 
artistic integrity. You would 
not be likely anywhere to find 
a truer, straighter, rendering of 
Leopardi’s thought than he 
gives us in these unencumbered 
The Observer. 


verses.” 


TRANSLATIONS 
FROM 
LEOPARDI 


By R. C, TREVELYAN 


3s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE 





THE 
BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION 


By W. IVOR JENNINGS 


Gives the ordinary citizen a read- 
able and detached introduction 
to the problems of the system in 
which he plays so large a part, 
and at the same time describes 
for the benefit of our friends over- 
seas one of the few remaining 
democratic systems in Western 
Europe. 

CONTENTS: 
Government by the People; Govern- 
ment by Party; The House of 
Commons; The House of Lords; 
The Monarchy ; Administration ; 
Cabinet Government; Government 
in War Time; British Democracy. 


A New Volume in the 
series 
ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS 
8 plates, 8s. 6d. net. 


The present volume will be 
welcomed by geologists and 
geographers alike, but it is 
certain to have a much more 


general appeal. Its aim is 
threefold: to epitomize the 
geology; to interpret the 


scenery ; and to arouse in the 
traveller something of the 
eager, inquiring spirit of the 
author himself. 


THE WEST 


HIGHLANDS 
AND 


THE HEBRIDES 


By ALFRED HARKER 


8 maps and a 
8s. 6d. net. 


81 illustrations, 
portrait. 
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these so few or unimportant as Monsieur Cammaerts himself 
believes. One can of course discount Léon Degrelle, who, after 
a brief period of popularity, earned the contempt of all his 
countrymen. Nor need one pay much attention to Staf Declergq, 
the leader of the Flemish Nationalists. The same cannot be 
said of M. Sap and M. de Man, who were both at one time 
members of M. Pierlot’s Cabinet. Both of them had a con- 
trolling voice in a Belgian newspaper and neither of them 
hesitated to identify the policy of neutrality with the name of their 
sovereign. Moreover, any Belgian who expressed an opinion 
in favour of the Allies was denounced by them as disloyal to the 
King. Their lead was followed by a host of lesser so-called 
“neutralist” journalists, many of whom are now working for 
the Germans. Monsieur Sap’s name is not mentioned in this 
book, and Monsieur de Man is dismissed with scanty attention, 
but both have a grave responsibility to bear for the tragedy 
which has befallen their country. 

Yet, with this reservation, it can safely be said that M. 
Cammaerts has succeeded triumphantly in his task, and has 
proved himself a friend of Great Britain. For he has shown 
us our mistakes, and has put forward better excuses for us than 
perhaps we could have offered ourselves. VIVIAN SAUNDERS. 


War-Chronicle 


From Dunkirk to Benghazi. By Strategicus. 
Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

THE most interesting pages in this very interesting book are those 
that deal with the collapse of France. The author gives a clear 
and penetrating analysis of the psychological, political, and mili- 
tary causes. It grows more and more evident that they go far 
back into the past. France was, in a sense, defeated long before 
the war began. In 1932 an American journalist asked Hitler if 
he still accepted what he had written in Mein Kampf, and if he 
still believed that France could be crushed. Hitler replied “ Yes.” 
When he was asked why he was so sure, he replied, “ Because 
of the Maginot Line.” 

With regard to the immediate causes of the collapse, 
Strategicus points out (what does not appear to be generally 
known), that when the Battle of France began, the Allied armies 
were numerically superior to the Germans. Strategicus thinks 
that the French plan of campaign was “ irreproachable.” The 
breach made by the Germans at Sedan “was caused by two 
or three armoured divisions only.” These would have comprised 
about 1,600 tanks. The French, when the May offensive opened, 


(Faber and 
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FRANCE IN DEFEAT 
PERCY J. PHILIP 
Told by the Correspondent in Paris of The New York Times, 
who was the only British journalist acting in Vichy after the 
Armistice and in direct contact with Laval and other French 

Ministers. 
‘Mr. Philip’s book takes us a step farther than all the others 
it tells how the French have been faring under the Nazi 
heel.\— Manchester Evening News. 
2/6 


2nd EDITION 


GOD PARDON US 


RUPERT DOWNING 
(Daily Mail choice) 
‘I found it a mighty relief . . . the author has a grand sense 
of fun’—Puiie Pace. 
‘A sparklingly told story.—Cavalcade. 
‘Mr. Downing has a sophisticated touch.—Wicerw Ginsson, 
“Will no doubt win Rupert Downing the gratitude of many.’ 
7ie Reynolds. 


2nd EDITION, revised to include Battles of Matapan and Crete. 


- ms aa . » | 4 
MODERN NAVAL STRATEGY 
ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON and 
Fr. EK. MeMURTRIE 
(Book Society Recommendation) 

“If then, the average man has a desire to become an Admiral, 
this is the book for him, and if he has only a desire to criticise 
the Admiralty, this is equally a book he should equip himself 

with.—EpmMuNbp BLUNDEN, 
Maps and Diagrams. 
a6 
2nd EDITION 
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WAR NEWS HAD WINGS 
A. H. NARKRACOTT 
The Times Air Correspondent tells a thrilling story of Britain’s 
bomber and fighter pilots, illustrated with magnificent official 
photographs. 
“A well-told, high-spirited story.’ 
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had at least 2,000 tanks. Strategicus asks “ Can any 
seriously maintain that an inferiority in tanks was the oma 
the breach?” French generalship was wretched. a 





4 “: >) There was mn 
clear strategy—despite the “irreproachable ” plan. There 


also been “ deep and latent confusion” in French policy at h 
and abroad. When the Germans reoccupied the Rhineland + 
1936, the French thought of expelling them (the Poles had uffe ; 
their support). But Great Britain was unwilling. Could NOt the 
French and the Poles have defeated the Germans even Without 
British aid, seeing that German rearmament was not far advanceg 
and work on the Siegfried Line had not begun? The French 
do not seem to have considered this possibility at all, 
Strategicus speculates as to why the Germans did not folloy 
up their success in France and attack the British Isles immediately 
after Dunkirk. He seems to think that the Germans missed their 
greatest chance. But, surely, invasion was impossible without the 
command of the air, and at least the temporary command of the 
sea. The superiority of the Royal Air Force over the Luftwaffe 
was shown at Dunkirk. Would not the squadrons that made the 
withdrawal possible have made a German invasion impossible) 
Did not the defeat of the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain shoy 
that there could be no German invasion in the conditions thy 
prevailed during the summer and autumn of last year? 
Strategicus thinks that the offensive conducted by the Royal 
Air Force against what he calls “the German war-potential ” hy 
had a considerable effect. But the evidence does not appear to be 
conclusive. F. A. Voicr. 



































Injustice in Africa 
The Colour Bar in East Africa. 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 





By Norman Leys. (The Hogarth 









THE main thesis of this book is that Britain has departed from 
her old refusal to discriminate in law upon grounds of race and 
colour. Dr. Leys argues that the colour-bar is something much 
wider and deeper than the special restrictions in certain socal 
and economic matters with which it is usually associated, and 
that, even in territories directly under Imperial Government, jt 
is gradually, almost imperceptibly, spreading, so that the European 
and African races, though living side by side, are upon entirely 
different planes of economic and political existence. He traces 
this with many figures and examples, in matters of land, labour, 
taxation, mining, political representation and education. He con- 
cludes with an imaginary dispatch in which, following a re 
affirmation by the Imperial Government of the principle of 
non-discrimination, the Secretary of State requests colonial 
governors to reform their institutions and administration in con- 
formity with this principle. 

Dr. Leys is a prophet rather than a student. Indeed, he 
rebukes those of us who have written academically upon these 
African subjects because we have not revealed with sufficient 
clarity the evils of our Imperial ways. The student and the 
reformer have different objects and different techniques: one 
aims at influencing policy by presenting a case; the other at 
presenting as much of the whole truth of a given subject as his 
research enables him to acquire. But the student is also a citizen, 
and if as a student he may not altogether approve of the reformer's 
presentation, or may even quarrel with him here and there 
over facts and figures, he must, as a citizen, support the case, if 
it is substantially valid, and hope and work for the necessary 
reforms. 

The case is substantially valid. It would be possible to work 
through a list of points where the writer misses out important 
evidence which does not support his case or where the picture 
is too heavily darkened. In the section upon education, for 
example, nothing adequate is said of the new higher college 
which is being developed by the Government at Makerere lor 
East Africans and where there is no intellectual colour-bar, but 
rather every assistance and encouragement for Africans upon the 
road to higher education. The reader would not understand from 
his picture of labour that the Kenya Government is fostering 
that development of skilled African technicians which is forbidden 
in Southern Africa, or that enterprising Kikuyu, with the agricul- 
tural and marketing assistance of the Government, can and do 
run prosperous market-gardens and export wattle and potatoes. 

These and other points could be made to show that there are 
mitigations and, indeed, contradictory elements in the situation 
described in this book. But they would merely tone down, they 
would not wash out, the main lines of the picture. It is a dark 
one, and Dr. Leys accuses us of accepting it because we have 
allowed ourselves to slip gradually into certain assumptions. One 
is that “work” and labour can only properly be applied m 
territories of white settlement to employment upon wages for 
Europeans. Another is that even when it is admitted that Africans 
have been wrongfully deprived of their land in favour ‘ 
Europeans, the possibility of the State buying back the land and 
returning it to its owners is not even considered, and this although 
there is no other land of equal value and convenience with whi 
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VMVAOUNO 4 Lapland Story 

By Robert Crottet 
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garth i) The narrative of the author's friendship with 
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from =o unique charm and originality. quite free from 
and @/ «sentimentality and falsity. full of a strange and 
uch appealing atmosphere. The background is a 
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ik “Masterly synthesis of the results of modern 
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A JACOBEAN JOURNAL 
By G. B. Harrison 
Being a Record of those things most talked of during 
the years 1603-1606. 
“It is an odd, picturesque and lively world 
that Dr. Harrison’s vividly coloured mosaic 
presents.” Sunday Times. 






“Brilliantly shows kaleidoscopic views of the 
period. Vew Statesman. l6s. 6d. net 
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to compensate them. Again, the glaring contrasts between the 
taxation of the rich and poor, and between the educational 
revenue allotted to them, are coming to be taken for granted. 
Most of this applies to Kenya only, and it is more than time 
that public opinion in this country should be reminded that we 
are still drifting here into a position in which the interests of a 
small racial oligarchy are being built into the structure of the 
law and constitution upon a foundation of the present backward- 
ness of Africans. That foundation should not, and cannot, be 
permanent, and some day when it breaks up, whether gradually 
or suddenly, the whole structure of privilege will collapse. Dr. 
Leys reminds us that there is still time to rebuild to a better- 
proportioned and more durable design. MARGERY PERHAM. 


Matthew Arnold 


The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. A Commentary by C. B. Tinker 
and H. F. Lowry. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


ARNOLD’S poetry was escapist. It arose, as the authors of this 
commentary observe, from what in life is fleeting and lovely. 
Thus his songs became melancholy and emotional, winging their 
ways ever deeper into the bowering wood, like Thyrsis and the 
Scholar-Gipsy, until they lost all relation to the goal which 
Arnold had constantly in view—that goal which he evoked when 
in a well-known line he praised Sophocles, 
** Who saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 

So it was that Arnold gradually became aware of the existence 
of a gulf between the source of his poetry and the current of his 
thought. He would have liked to be able to follow Homer and 
Shakespeare in hol ling up his poetry too as a mirror to nature ; 
but it was a measure of the mastery which he acquired over him- 
self that he came to understand why this was impossible for 
him. No more austere critic of Arnold’s poetry has ever existed 
than Arnold himself. He told Clough that the trouble with “ The 
Scholar-Gipsy,” which, by many is considered to be his master- 
piece, was that it failed to “animate.” It did no more than 
evoke a pleasing melancholy. “This,” Arnold added, “is not 
what we want.” Arnold was informed by a passion for objec- 
tivity which was never finally satisfied. He was in advance 
of almost all his contemporaries in perceiving that he was living 
at a time when the constituent parts of the old European order 
were in process of being undermined. It is his extraordinary 
degree of intuitive awareness which makes Arnold so interesting 
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today, although unhappily many of his worst fears for the § 
have been realised. Arnold sensed the nature of he on 
which was approaching to deluge the glittering pegeen of 
contemporary European scene. He saw himself as ; 
of lightning-conductor, or as one possessed of a mission “ 
thesise the best of the old order with all that was good in the. 
This was the point at which the escapist spirit of Amol’, 
inspiration clashed with the maturity of his thought, And 
it was that when he set himself the task of showing the , : 
body of his time, its form and pressure, Arnold turned at 

The theme of Arnold’s development and cessation as q i 
implicit throughout this commentary ; but some fragmentary. 
disunited effect is inescapable. Mr. Tinker and Mr. Lowry \. 
sought to tell “the story of a poet’s creative activity” }, , 
method of discussing one after the other every poem which Ap 
wrote, in the order in which he left them. It must be said 4 
a narrative quality is lacking from this commentary, and 4 
the story is left to be supplied by the reader. 7 

The best account of Arnold’s thought was brought out sh. 
before the war by an American, Mr. Lionel Trilling yy 
Tinker and Mr. Lowry have been less ambitious. They 4, 
limited their study to the body of Arnold’s poetry, but, ya 
Mr. Trilling, they have been privileged to draw on unpublis: 
material which throws a certain amount of new light on Amo 
poetical development. The use to which this new materia) \, 
been put is just and scholarly. 

Lovers of Arnold’s poetry will be grateful to the authors of 
commentary for an able and distinguished piece of work. |; 
human, perhaps, to regret that they have chosen to call } 
treatise. Few will regret that, in their attempt to establish » 
identity of Marguerite, the authors’ researches into the regi 
of the Hotel Bellevue at Thun for the years 1848 and 1849, » 
elsewhere, were unprofitable. The literature which has grown, 
around this incident in Arnold’s poetical development might hy 
irritated the poet; it would surely have astonished Marguery 
Whoever she may have been, she deserves to be remembered 
only for having inspired one of the most perfect single lip. 
in our poetry, : 

“The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.” 
When all is said it is for his poetry that Arnold is likely ty 
remembered most. PHitip Magnus 


Without Frontiers 


Folios of New Writing: Spring 1941. (The Hogarth Press. ; 
Mr. JOHN LEHMANN’S half-yearly miscellany of verse and prog 
is now in its fifth year, and it is obvious that the war does nq 
make its production easier. Of the distinguished Contineny 
writers who contributed to it in the past many are inevitab 
lost in the totalitarian fog that blots out Europe. One remembey 





in particular Chamson, Giono, Sartre, representatives of th 
France that was betrayed; and who knows where they are today’ 
Yet Folios of New Writing still sponsors international writing 
To the present issue Greece supplies two poems and our spiritul 
allies the Chinese two short stories. These, with Mr. Hand 
Acton’s essay on contemporary Chinese fiction, essentially : 
literature of revolt, an expression of the rebirth which is one ¢ 
the most heroic manifestations of the human spirit that ow 
century has seen, are possibly the most interesting contribution 
to the miscellany: Mr. Yao Hsueh-Yin’s “ Half a Cartload 
Straw Short,” the story of a simple peasant who joins a worker 
guerilla band to fight the Japanese, is moving in the extreme 
The other contributions fall into three groups—criticism, shot 
stories and verse. The bulk of the criticism is a discussion, 
Mr. Edward Upward, dogmatically Marxist, Mr. B. L. Coombe 
who is a miner as well as a writer, and Mr. MacNeice, of Ms 
Woolf’s essay “ The Leaning Tower,” which appeared in lis 
autumn’s issue of the Folios and was a criticism of the achiev 
ment of Messrs. Auden, Spender, MacNeice, Isherwood ani 
Day Lewis, to whom she gave high marks for honesty and ven 
Mr. MacNeice in particular makes an effect 


few for art. 
defence and has little difficulty in disposing of Mrs. Wool! 
dubious interpretations of literary history. 


Of the short story writers, Mr. Henry Green, who is also 
subject of a critical article, gives an excellent account in his ow! 
highly stylised prose of rescue work by demolition party a 
A.F.S. in a blitz on London; while Mr. V. S. Pritchett agai 
shows himself the complete master of the delineation of the shop 
keeping lower middle class. The other four short-story wmits 
are less well known, and three of them are very good indeté 
Mr. MacDonagh’s story is in the tradition of Synge and Deni 
Johnstone; while Mrs. Jean Howard and Mr, A. H. Teect 
successfully add the edge of horror to their contributions, M: 
Teece’s “ The Beloved ” being especially good. 

Mr. MacNeice excepted, the poets will probably be new nams 
to most readers. None of them is quite mature—Mr. L 





Lee’s Lorcan imagery may prove baffling—but all speak we 
individual accents. 


Mr. Adam Drinan, with his poems of & 
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AVIEMORE HOTEL 
STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE 


On the main North Road—30 miles from Inverness. Situated 
amid pine woods — peaceful sanctuary away from rush and nerve 
strain. Private golf course. Tennis,fishing. Splendidly appointed. 
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Wills and Trusts 
in Peace and War 
Desirable as it is in normal times to consider 
appointing the Midland Bank Executor and ‘Trustee 
Company as your executor or as trustee of an estate 
or fund in which you are interested, prevailing 


conditions render such a step even more advisable 
now. 


A complete and efficient service is afforded by the 
Company which with the aid of a specially trained 
and expert staff, acting in close collaboration with 
the organization of the Midland Bank, has gained an 
invaluable experience. This experience and the 
many important advantages attaching to the appoint- 
ment of the Company to act for you are at your 
disposal for a moderate fee. 


The benefits thus to be derived are too numerous 
to be mentioned here in detail. ‘They will, however, 
gladly be explained by any Midland Bank branch 
manager in his capacity as a representative of the 
Executor and Trustee Company. Whatever you tell 
him will be treated in the strictest confidence. 

If at first you are unable to call upon the manager 
of the branch most convenient for you, ask him to 
send you a copy of “ The Service of the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company” and other informa- 
tive literature. These may also be obtained from the 
Head Office in Poultry, London, E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 


Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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Highlands, is the most successful, and Mr. Lawrence Little, at 
the age of twenty, also shows great promise, writing with a 
precision of imagery and with something of that gay sleight-of- 
hand of which Mr. MacNeice is the contemporary master. 
“The Yellow Book of the thirties,” somebody once called 
New Writing. What part it will play in the literature of the 
forties depends on factors over which writers, as writers, can 
have no control. What is important is that it is still appearing, 
still finding new writers, still proving that literature transcends 
frontiers. WALTER ALLEN. 


Fiction 
No Such Liberty. By Alex. Comfort. (Chapman and Hall. 


Café du Dome. By Anna Reiner. (Hamish Hamilton. 9s.) 
Far From Home. By R. H. Newman. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALEX. COMFORT, a young Cambridge undergraduate, who is 
also a poet, has now written a novel. No Such Liberty is the 
history of a young German refugee who came to England in 
1938. The story, which is told in the first person, opens with 
the return from a sanatorium in Switzerland of Helmut Breitz, 
who takes up a post as physician at the Cologne hospital which 
trained him. He has written a prize-paper on a children’s disease 
which has gained him international recognition. During his 
absence his wife, Anna, has helped men of military age to get out 
of Germany. Suddenly Helmut learns from a colleague that she 
is to be arrested on suspicion. Determined that they shall both 
escape, he tries avenue after avenue, but all are blank. Then 
one day the disillusioned member of the Nazi Party warns him 
that all the Jews are to be rounded-up. He feels that he must 
be with Anna during this period of trial, though neither of them 
are Jews. By the time he reaches the flat it is already too late, 
Anna has been arrested. A message comes from the hospital 
telling him that she has been taken there suffering from con- 
cussion. Helped by friends inside the hospital and by a series 
of flukes, they escape down the Rhine in an open boat. Helmut 
is shot at and wounded as they reach the frontier. A Greek 
sea and river tramp-steamer picks them up. The exposure and 
suffering causes Helmut a renewal of his old complaint. He gets 
better slowly to find himself in an English hospital, where his 
name and work serve in lieu of a passport. Though not allowed 
to practise, he is given the post of pathologist. Anna and he had 
always wanted a child, and soon they know there is to be one. 
Then comes the outbreak of war. At his tribunal Helmut tells 
the president that he is a Christian. Because he believes that war 
cannot be justified he acquires registration as a class B alien. 
During the panic, after the collapse of Belgium, Anna’s son is 
born. Coming back from the traditional walk of the expectant 
male, Helmut is arrested. After a period of imprisonment under 
conditions that were both inhuman and filthy, he was shipped off 
for Colonial internment. The transport was torpedoed, but he 
was among the survivors. Influential friends secured his release, 
but now Anna has been interned, and no news or trace of her 
can be found. Day after day is eaten up in a vain and frantic 
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search, until at last she is discovered in the Isle of Man h 
child dead because internment made it impossible for her to feal 
him. An English character says to Helmut: “. the watch 
dogs of freedom have something to answer for. Half the m 
on that ship of yours were sent by mistake—by mistake “a 
you! ” Mr. Comfort has written a moving book. Its detach. 
ment and sober objectivity make its propaganda possible for all 
but the squeamish. Many unfortunate victims of Nazi tyranny 
still languish in our chains, and if only enough people would read 
and discuss No Such Liberty a reformation of their harsh stats 
might take place. ‘ 


Café du Dome, told in the second person, is also about refugees 
this time in the Paris of the bogus pre-bore-war period, Nadia, 
the beautiful Russian, and Martin, the handsome German, have 
a Morganish flavour, the tide has washed them up so dry and 
high. Nadia is marking time, enchanted by the superficial 
Parisian life. Her waiting is at last rewarded by the arrival of 
her husband, Peter Schumacher, who has escaped in mysterious 
circumstances from the notorious camp of Dachau. In and oy 
of their lives drift various café characters, such as Pierre, the 
Swiss mystic, and Iréne, the glamour girl of the underground 
Party. Peter, it seems, has became an agent of the Gestapo ; byt 
by the time the suspicious Nadia finds out that all she has feared 
is no less than the truth, a child is on the way, and Martin has 
been betrayed into Nazi hands. Peter is given twenty-two hours 
grace in which to leave France, and is last heard of heading for 
Jamaica. 

Of refugees generally the author writes: 

“We can not stop reading the newspapers, there is the struggle 
for existence, the problem of work and getting a permit to work 
our personal lives, which never run a smooth course when there's 
nothing else to make existence worth while. And then it trans- 
pires that our American visas are not granted, that our friends 
will no longer lend us money, our landlady threatens us with 
the police . . everything collapses in ruins.” 

But the story told is much less convincing ; possibly the author 
felt her nationality a handicap in writing the book, which was 
translated from the German by Trevor and Phyllis Blewitt. 

Mr. R. H. Newman is an American; he is obviously very 
young and very disgruntled, and he dislikes critics. In a three- 
page apologia, which prefaces his first novel, Far From Home, he 
states: “It makes no pretence towards impersonality or detach- 
ment.” Why not, then, have written a fragment of autobiography 
or a tract? His hero has driven an ambulance in Finland and 
fought with the Poles in France, and some of the reportage is 
excellent. A brilliant literary manner can excuse ill-temper, but 
Mr. Newman’s tricks are merely tiresome. The phrase, “a gitl 
with hair like a boy’s cap curling up at the back,” occurs s0 
often that it must surely be his signature-tune. The hero moves 
loosely in time and place. He dislikes negroes and tries to murder 
a Senegalese infantryman ; a page later he sees in the French 
retreat the end of democracy. Mr. Newman betrays such 
ignorance of the French idea of civilisation that one hopes he will 
correct this. He might do worse than begin with Montaigne’s 
Essays. JoHN Hampson. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


AFTER so rapid an advance markets were bound to pause fora 
breather. News from the Russian front has provided an adequate 
excuse. If prices were really dependent on war news, I should 
be prepared for a pretty severe set-back, but it has been apparent 
for a long time that technical influences which may be con- 
veniently summed up as “weight of money” are making for a 
rise. Whitehall has the gilt-edged market well in hand, and 9 
long as this control is not relaxed, investment markets as a whole 
are bound to hold up. From time to time there will be pauses, 
and profit-taking will occasionally bring relapses in the groups 
where the pace has been hot, but nothing short of the most dis- 
maying developments on the war-front is going to precipitate any 
widespread selling. 

I can think of no reason why gilt-edged should not retail 
their leadership in markets, even if the Treasury resists the 
temptation to take the plunge and bring out a new lower-rated 
tap-loan. On every hand the trend towards lower interest rates 
is apparent, and that alone means that the authorities have the 
dice loaded in their favour. Outside gilt-edged there are still 
some good yields to be had on out-of-the-way securities. The 
difficulty is to buy anything like a reasonable line of stock. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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coMPANY_ MFETINGS 
CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 


CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 








Tue twelfth annué al general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
Limited was held on June 30th in London. the Rt. Hon. Lord Pender 
the governor) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the governor’s statement circulated 

with the report and accounts: 

The report and accounts deal fully with the financial position of 
the Hold: ng Co mpany. 

You will recall that last year I referred to the powers conferred on 
the British Treasury to requisiti on certain American and other securi- 
ties, and I foreshi adowed that further lists of such requisitioned 
gcurities would appear from time to time, and that these transactions 
would naturally have an effect on the investment income of the 
companies in our group. In the year under review four such lists 
eere issued, while since the end of 1940 a further two lists have 
appeared. 

This requisitioning of comparatively high-yielding holdings, at a time 
when suitable s:ocks gg ing a moderate return have been in in- 
creasingly short supply. has presented investors, and_ particularly 
institutional investors, with a difficult problem as regards reinvestment. 


INVESTMENT VALUES 

As regards the investments as a whole, the past year has witnessed 
some recovery in prices generally. The market for high-class fixed- 
interest-bearing stocks has continued strong, the rise in British Govern- 
ment securities being outstanding. On the whole the experience of 
the holder of the leading Ordinary shares has not been so satisfactory, 
gs increased income-tax, a roo per cent. E.P.T., and limitation of 
supplies for civilian consumption have all tended to increase the 
hazards for equity holdings and to remove any prospect of recovery 
in the near future. 

The reserve fund investments, having a book value of £13,725.845, 
were valued at December 31st last at £11,150,093, thus showing a 
depreciation of 4£2.575.752, Or I9 per cent., as against 17 per cent, 
t the end of the previous year. The income from investments 
received in 1940 amounted to £540,234, which compares with 
{547,572 in the previous year. 

My address is once more under the shadow of war. For that 
reason I know you will not expect me to make any forecast concerning 
the results of the present year, a-course which even in normal times 
s fraught with difficulty. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH MAINTAINED 








THE annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Co., Ltd., was held on July 1st in London, the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s address, which was 
arculated with the report and accounts: 

The investments show a decrease, but the cash, on the other hand, 
shows an increase. This item has since been reduced by investment 
in Government loan. It will be noted that, as for many years past, 
the financial strength of the company has been maintained. 

Again this year it is impossible to give you any indication of the 
present trend of the earnings of the companies in which we are 
interested. More markets have been closed to trade, and to the list 
to which I referred last year must now be added Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Greece. Again, in these latter countries destruction 
of stocks and property must have taken place. We are still without 
information as to the extent of damage caused to our property in any 
of the occupied territories, but we fear it must be considerable. 
Hence the need for a cautious policy on the part of the operating 
companies. As a direct result of the war, the inevitable restriction 
in the volume of trade, of which I warned you last year, has unfor- 
tunately been realised. 

I cannot give you details of the operation of the fleet or of the 
tend of our production. I must, however, again refer to the splendid 
performance of the officers and crews of the group vessels who, in 
common with the Merchant Marine generally, have continued to 
perform their duties regardless of risks. 


POSITION IN AMERICA 
Turning now to the United States of America, operations during 


the year under review have, of course, been largely dominated by 
the war. The increase in demand for petroleum products as a result 
of the National Defence programme has required considerable expan- 


sion througho ut the industry. 

Demand for motor fuel reached a new peak in 1940 of §89,424,000 
barrels, or an increase of 6.1 per cent. over 1939, largely as a result 
of which stocks at the end of the year were only slightly higher than 
at the end of 1939. Although during the first quarter of 1941 the 
usual increase of stocks occurred in anticipation of summer demand, 
withdrawals this year have been at a much faster rate than during 
the correspondi ng period last year, and the statistical position today 
i$ measurably stronger. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER ESTATES 


THE thirty-sixth annual general meeting of Kepong (Malay) Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., was held on June 30th at the Abercorn Rooms, Great 
Eastern Hotel, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. Sir Francis Voules, C.B.E. 
(chairman and managing director), presided. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—In accordance with our usual 
custom, I am taking the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 

During the past year we produced a crop of 10,725,414 Ib., which 
Was 3,374,528 lb. in excess of that harvested in 1939. ‘The increase 
in the rubber released which averaged 82} per cent. last year, com- 
pared with 56} per cent. previously, gave us an exportabie crop of 
10,516,887 lb., which has been sold at an average gross price of 
11.92d. per Ib., or about 13d. per Ib more than that realised for the 
previous year. In addition, a quantity of low-grade rubber was sold 
locally without coupon. 

This better price and larger output have resulted in a profit of 
£253,151 15s. 1d., which, after providing £130,881 9s. 6d. for taxa- 
uon, has enab!ed us to set aside £25,500 to reserve and to recommend 
a final dividend of 7} per cent., less income-tax, thus making a total 
distribution of 12} per cent., less tax, for 1940, which compares with 
11} per cent., less tax, paid for 1939. 


REPLANTING POoLicy CONTINUED 
We have continued our policy of replanting, 337 acres of our oldest 
rubber having been cut out and replanted during the year. It is 
our intention to deal with 508 acres this year, and we have planned 
to deal with 8114 acres next year. All these areas will be bud-grafted. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ZINC CORPORATION 


THE thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Zinc Corporation, Ltd., 
was held on June 25th, at 95 Gresham Street, London, E.C, 2 

The following 1s an extract from the statement of the chairman (Mr. 
J. R. Govett) circulated to the shareholders with report and accounts: 

The net profit for the year after making provision for the higher 
taxation in Australia and in England, was £148,442, which compares 
with £142,575 in 1939. In addition a transfer of £12,000 has been 
made from the profits equalisation reserve. 

The increase in the provision for taxation in the profit and loss 
account over the figure in last year’s accounts is more than {£130,000 
and in addition we have provided £41,600 for depreciation, as well 
as £27,000 for shaft sinking. After making these provisions we have 
decreased our participating dividend from 3s. per share to 2s. 6d. 

The mine has responded very satisfactorily to development, and 
the net result of this work is reflected in an increase in ore reserves, 
which at the beginning of the year for the lead lode stood at 3,459,000 
tons, and at the end of the year at 3,650,000 tons. The mine output 
in 1940 was the largest yet recorded. 

The year 1940 marks the first full period of operation of the new 
equipment, and the record tonnage mined and successful operation of 
all new plant are sufficient in themselves to prove the care and fore- 
sight that has been applied in their design and layout. 
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A Cornish War Medallist 


THIS 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat 
Service must go on. Five 
times as many calls are being made on it now as 
In time of Peace. Life-boatmen are carrying on 
their task in greatly increased difficulty and 
danger .... Your contribution is more than 
ever needed. Send it today. 








ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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1. Shoe factory (5). 
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ACROSS 5. The scoffing doesn’t seem 

Found in the chiropodist’s ted the hairdresser’s (8) 

. atin 6. “ Winter’s rains and are 
case-book (9). : over And all the season of 
- But it doesn’t clean the snows and sins ” (Swinburne 


wilderness (5). 
. They sound uncultured birds a 
(5). ; 
10 


§) 
Dyes bells with this result (9). 
. Measure of an Indian disciple 


It sounds like a liqueur for ‘nm Somaliland (¢) 
the gods (9). 13. Brief musical bulletin about 
Cures Noel in here (9). ~” 13 ac. (9) 
oe ae French-born (3). 
vid ye _ h ~ 16. Vera’s note for a change (9). 
Worms  & Umer one than the 17. Giles gets round ten in a mix- 
last” (Dickens) (4). up (8) 
. “What visions have I seen! 19. “She shall have music wher- 
Methought I was —— of an ever she goes” (5) 

ass” (Shakespeare) (9). 20. Erred (7). 

The horse departs (9). 22. A book of plants (6) 

“ ____ and calumny, and hate 24. “Loanly” relation (5). 

and pain And that unrest 3¢° oid old man (s) 


which men miscall delight ” 
Shelley) (4) 

. Time-honour’d Lancaster (5). 
Burns's subjects for an objec- 
tive view (9). 

. Subordinate (9). 

. Don’t get out! 

. Clothes for a 
5). 

This seems to turn the sex 
problem into a triangle (9). 
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5). 
female doctor 


DOWN 


It looks as though he mustn’t 
go skating (2 words) (6, 3). 
No rest for the old man (6). 
Something off the crown (7) 


SOLUTION ON JULY 
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The winner of Crossword No. 119 is R. N. Currey, 3 Beverley 
vad, Colchester, Essex. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 20) 


CABLE AND WIRELESS POSITION 


Neither Lord Pender at the meeting of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) nor Sir Edward Wilshaw in his review of the affair 
of the operating company has thrown any fresh light on the 
taxation position of the cable group. Both have been contey 
merely to emphasise what was stated in the report, namely, tha 
the E.P.T. iiability has not yet been agreed with the Inland 
Revenue, but that it is hoped that the substantial addition » 
the carry forward will prove to be adequate provision UP to date. 
Until this E.P.T. question is settled, one cannot even attempt a 
guess at the upper limit of the group’s available earnings, but it 
does seem reasonable to assume that the 4 per cent. dividend noy 
being paid by the operating company represents a lower limit 
in present conditions, That, in turn, seems to imply a distribution 
of 4 per cent. on Cable and Wireless (Holding) ordinary sto 
despite the downward trend of other investment income. At 
the holding company’s ordinary stock yields about 6} per cent 
It is a good investment at the price. 


RUBBER COMPANIES AND TAXATION 

I see that Sir Francis Voules, one of the acknowledged leaders 
of the rubber plantation industry, is among the critics of E.P-T, 
At the Kepong (Malay) Rubber Estates meeting he quoted some 
striking figures. This company raised its profit last year to 
£253,152, but after putting £25,500 to reserve and charging 
£130,881 for taxation, the board was able to increase the dividend 
by only 1 per cent. to 12} per cent. Production is now at the 
rate of 1,100,000 lbs. a month, which not only implies a sub- 
stantial contribution to the war effort, but a heavy draft on 
wasting assets. I agree with the view that companies compelled 
to mortgage their future in this way are entitled to special 
taxation relief. 

ODHAMS PRESS PROFITS 

It may have come as a surprise to many people to find 4 
newspaper group returning record profits. That was the happy 
experience of Odhams Press, whose income rose from £428,137 
to £606,229, enabling the ordinary dividend to be raised from 
6 to 7} per cent. Lord Southwood does not illuminate the 
newspaper position to any great extent in his survey. It is 
obvious, however, that the drastic curtailment of newsprint sup- 
plies has had other effects besides reducing the size of newspapers. 
It has made possible a substantial reduction in costs, while, on 
the other hand, advertisement rates have been raised. Since the 
publication of the accounts, Odhams’ 6 per cent. £1 preferences 
have risen from ros. to 14s. 6d. and the 4s. ordinaries from 
2s. 9d. to 3s. 9d. The 8 per cent. 
£1 participating preferences of Odhams Properties look to me 
to be worth much more than par. 


They are not over-valued. 


WHITEHALL ELECTRIC PREFERENCES 

Since the Nazi occupation of Greece, Whitehall Electric {1 
preferences have drifted down from 14s. 6d. to 10s. They have 
now rallied to 12s. 6d. on the strength of the position disclosed 
in the latest accounts. If one writes off the company’s invest 
ments in Greece and Spain there is still something over 20s. if 
the £ on the preference capital. As to income, the board estimate 
that for the current financial year ending March 31st next there 
will be sufficient to cover a dividend of 5 per cent. This meams 
that 2} per cent. will accumulate as arrears, the preference shares 
carrying a cumulative dividend of 7} per cent. On the 5 per cent. 
dividend the yield at 12s. 6d. is 8 per cent., which seems to mé 
to be attractive for a prior charge on a well-diversified invest 
ment portfolio when the book value is over par. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


by Royal Charter, 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency — 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,° 0,9 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia ind = 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, “i 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in al) parts of the wor 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
I 
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ANY MEETINGS 
— 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 
(THE OPERATING COMPANY) 

















Arelesy 
a 
a DIVIDEND OF 4°, 
M the o 
pNtent 
y, thar SIR EDWARD WILSHAW’S REVIEW 
[nland 
00 to tue twelfth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless Limited 
date, HF. Operating Company), was held on Thursday, June 26th, at the 
Mpt a fregistered office, Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
but i Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (chairman and managing director), 
cresided. 
1 now —_ Mr. E. K. Jenkins, F.C.I.S.) read the notice con- 
limit [Byening the meeting and the report of the auditors 
ution The chairman said: Gentlemen,—The accounts for the year 
wnded December 31st, 1940, disclose a profit for the year of 
Stock HB ’5275.771, afters providing £131,021 for cable renewals and £164,000 
At 6, [ix amounts written off the cost of terminating a joint purse agree- 
ment and other expenditures. Adding the balance brought forward 
Cent. Bom 1939, £437,836, there was a sum of £2,813,607 available. The 
serim dividend of 1} per cent. already paid, together with a final 
jridend of 2} per cent., making 4 per cent. for the year, absorbs 
(1,200,000, leaving £1,613,607 to be carried forward to the next 
xcount, and this sum is available for any Excess Profits Tax which 
aders Mm be assessed and for other payments. 
PT “Jris not yet possible to estimate the company’s liability to Excess 
"“"* Bipofits Tax, the determination of which depends upon the basis 
some Bs assessment which may finally be applied to Cable and Wireless 
r to Molding), Limited. Until this question is settled no provision can 
ging made for the amount of the tax to be apportioned to this company. 
Jend THe LaTeE LorpD ABERTAY 
the Hf |. is with deep regret that I have to record the death of the Right 
sub- [Hon Lord Abertay of Tullybelton, which occurred on December 6th, 
on (py. Lord Abertay, more widely known as Sir Charles Coupar 
: Rurie, was one of the first directors of the company, having previously 
lled ten a director of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited. 
cial [His experience and judgement were invaluable, and in his passing the 
directors have suffered the loss of a colleague of great gifts and 
personality. 
t is with profound regret that I have to record that during the 
mst year some members of the staff lost their lives through enemy 
da tion. Engaged as they are in a service which maintains the lines 
communication of the Empire, some of the staff are necessarily 
PPY crying on their duties in perilous conditions at many points, and 
137 [fn expressing our deep sorrow at the loss of these brave men we 
om fall with pride the courage and tenacious devotion to duty with 
hich they and all their colleagues have maintained the highest 
the Braditions of the service. 
1s In the light of existing conditions I am prevented from making my 
Ap- wual world-wide review of the company’s activities. This meeting 
hel therefore formal and confined to the formal resolutions. 
on THE RESOLUTION 
the The chairman then moved: “ That the printed report of the 
ces fpurectors and accounts for the year ended on Decembez 3Ist, 1940, 
bmitted to this meeting, be and they are hereby received and 
MM Bidopted, and that a final dividend of 2} per cent., less income tax, 
nt. @mking with the interim dividend of 1} per cent., less income tax, 
ne mutady paid a tctal dividend of 4 per cent., less income tax, for the 
var ended December 31st, 1940, be paid on June 27th, 1941, on 
the shares of the company to all shareholders whose names appear 
n the company’s register on such last-mentioned date.” 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Pender seconded the resolution and it was 
‘1 tied unanimously. : 
¥ The auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., were 
ve Brcappointed and the proceedings then terminated. 
ed #— sesiactaal Sa eee 
t- 
in VIROL, LIMITED 
te 
BAT the forty-first annual general meeting held on July 2nd the 
is Barman, Lord Luke, said: 
2s Ladies and Gentlemen: 
: As stated in the report, there was a further improvement in the 
* @ompany’s trade ; in fact the sales have compelled us to introduce a 
¢ HF heme of rationing for all orders, both for the public and the welfare 
t centres, 
Turning to the accounts you will have noticed that the gross trading 
Poht amounts to £168,045, as compared with £146,441 for the 
_ pvous year, and after deducting all operating expenses, but before 
providing for Excess Profits Tax, the profit comes out at £37,356. 
We have shown in the appropriation account that of this profit of 
437,356 we have had to set aside £22,000 for Excess Profits Tax, 
mutating 60 per cent (including income tax 80 per cent.) of the 
» oa Ao yrreg ind leaving us a figure insufficient to cover the Prefer- 
: ~ EPT € usu i] Ordinary dividends. This was due to the fact that 
LB ior = - Stanc rd year is based on one of our worst profit periods 
 Withe pain years - he directors, however, have decided to recommend 
0 in an of the usual dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary 
» Grawing on the carry-forward to meet the deficiency. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND |NCREASED TO 7} PER CENT. 



































































THE twenty-first annual general meeting of Odhams Press Ltd. was 
held on June 26th at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Southwood of Fernhurst (chairman and 
managing director) presided. 

The chairman said: It will be of interest to the shareholders to 
note that, while the copyrights, in the opinion of the directors, stand 
at a very conservative valuation, the general reserve fund now practi- 
cally equals the total of such copyrights. One of our main problems 
this year has been the supply of paper. This paper problem was 
carefully examined by the whole of the newspaper owners in this 
country. The result was that a company, called the Newsprint Supply 
Co., Ltd., was formed by the newspaper proprietors for the purpose 
of the co-operative buying of newsprint manufactured in Canada and 
Newfoundland to supplement that which could still be produced by 
the home mills. Under this arrangement, those newspapers who had 
at the time large stocks of newsprint, generously agreed to pool their 
stocks for the benefit of those who had smaller or no stocks. 

IMPORTATION OF NEWSPRINT 

Subject. to such shipping facilities as are available, the Newsprint 
Co. are importing the maximum supplies of newsprint that can be 
obtained. In view of the large tonnage your company uses, this has 
necessitated our putting into stock and financing many thousands of 
tons of newsprint. 

In this connexion, I would mention that your company, jointly 
with other newspaper proprietors, has, within limits, guaranteed the 
bank loans required to finance these considerable newsprint trans- 
actions. In view of the tendency for less shipping to become available, 
the proprietors have by mutual agreement found it necessary to 
arrange to reduce materially the size of newspapers, so as to conserve 
as much newsprint as possible. As a result, the actual use of news- 
print today is less than 25 per cent. of pre-war consumption. 

PAPER FOR MAGAZINES 

The other problem is the paper supplies for our weekly periodicals 
and magazines. 

The drastic reduction by Government Order, which has been 
gradually brought down to 25 per cent. of pre-war usage, has resulted 
in our not only having to reduce the sizes and number of pages, but 
to suspend or amalgamate temporarily some of the less important 
of your company’s publications in order to preserve the goodwill of 
our more important properties of great national sale and reputation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a dividend 
on the ordinary shares at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum, as against 
6 per cent. last year, was approved. 








Bright for many, but for others 
a winter of neglect, or even 
cruelty. Through its ‘Chil- 
dren’s Men’ the N.S.P.C.C. 
brought happiness to 103,653 
children last year. 

* 


Children must be helped. Donations and 
legacies, small or large, gratefully received 
by the Hon. Treas., Sir Spencer J. Portal, 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, 
W.C.2. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

YOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 

( OF YORKSHIRE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited from qualified women tor 
appointment as Assistant SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOL 
MEALS. ‘The duties will be mainly connected with 
the provision of meals at School Canteens and other 
educational institutions, and the person appointed will 
be required to advise on questions of diet, staffing, equip- 
ment and general organisation. Candidates should have 
experience in large scale catering and expert knowledge 
of dietetics. An appropriate degree and experience of 
administration and organisation will be a recommen- 
dation. Salary £300-£15-£400. [he post is pension- 
able. Married women are ordinarily ineligible. 

Application forms, with further particulars and con 
ditions appointment, to be obtained from the 
EpucaTION Orrtcer, County Hall, Wakefield, to whom 
they should be returned not later than Saturday, the 
12th July, 194r. 


ot 


ee RETARIAL Work (anywhere except London 
n wanted by girl (19) shorthand, typewriting, 8 


months’ experience (partly with author Box A844. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGI 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall, 
Greattord, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of Rut 
Prospectus, apply to the SeCRETAR Stu 
Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2 


pUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
YEAR BOOK. 

of Headmasters’ Conference 

tion of Preparatory Schools 

Consult re Schools, Careers, &c 

ros. 6d. net 

31 Museum Street, W.C.1 


44 ie 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Ql 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees 
Boys BOARDING 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 195 9-18: £120 
Ackworth— Separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 
Bootham School, York 144 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 1s 13-19: £189 
Leighton Park Junior School 5 8-13: £136 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract. 165 9-18 
The Mount School, York 12-19 
Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton Yorks 171 9-17 io 
Friends School, Saffron Walden 22 10-18 £99 
Friends’ Saf. Wald. :(JuniorSchool 3 7-1 £99 
Sidcot School,Winscombe,Soms’t 2 10-18: s1r4i 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb 125 10-17 Lou 
Co-EDUCATIONAL ‘MODERN BOARDING SCHOoI 
Sibtord School, nr.Banbury, Oxon 158 10-17 £87. 
Apply direct to the School or to 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
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“THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 
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“All that a pipe- 
lover could desire 


1 hey 


* Having 


‘stationed for 


been a ‘devotee’ of Barneys 


‘for the past three years, finding it all 
‘that a pipe-lover could desire, I should 
“he 
“injorm 
* delightful 


“remote region of 


than obliged would 
how I 
Tebacco whilst living in a 


{frica, where I will be 


a considerable period.” 


R.N.) 


more if you 


me could obtain this 


(From a Lieut.-Commander, 


are great pipe-lovers in the 


Navy, with a keen discernment in the 


matter of pipe tobacco. Something 


really good is required to meet the 


Navy standard, 


We find pleasure in the thought that 


Barneys is the means of making lone- 


some days more pleasurable. 
conditions of 


and 


Under 
isolation, the comfort 


companionship of the pipe 


assume friendly proportions. 


Cribute to 


Barneys 


from the Nary! - 


(medium I hbowle (tull) - ns 
= EVERFRESH Tins 1/9} 
FILLS: Cart of 12, 1/94d 


READY 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


P 
Wut 


QT. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD.—Open 

» women and men). From August 9th me 

ber 27th. 2 guineas per week inclusive 2s 

All bookings and correspondence u ; 

HOLIDAYS SECRETARY, Nationa 

Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
r.W.C.A., co St. Peter's 


Sitoy, 
Septer, 
P to August 304, 
LWA, rs 
fter August aps 
Hall, Oxford, seth 


PERSONAL 


meal heavily te, 
Extract of Bare 
your Baker, OF wry 

I. — 


) forced with “ Bermaline ” pu 
Malt. Most nourishing. Ask 
BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W. 


] tLERARY Lypewtg. prompuy ex, ! 
A4 copy 3d., 1,000 words.— Miss N, 
The Study. 96, Marine Parade 

ALVERN CONFERENCE. Everybhodvan 
\ read the report of the Archbishop a an 
Conference obtainable from I.C.F., 1, The Besoin 
Westminster, S.W.1. (Price 2d., by post 3d, * 
\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED,=Le 
VI Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in Fan 
offered. —W ALLACE HEATON,LTD.,127 NewRond§t 
“\ ONEY Represents Work Done."—Then Go 
4¥i Hospital should be wealthy indeed. Yoy *: 
justify the quotation. Please send to Appgay Stan 
Guys Hospital London Bridge, S.E.1, = 
muon address, —s, p, 


\ ONOMARKKS. -Werm. | 
A Writ M/MONO?? W / 


Patronised bv Rovaltv 
JENN CLUB, 22 Bedford Place, W.C.1. (Mys ou 
quiet accommodation, comfortable lounges. by 
and cold water in all bedrooms. Weekly terms fr : 
£2 6s. od = 


QHAW ON STALIN: Text of Letters in N.S gy 
" with Shaw’s comments. In pamphlet form ; 
(3d. post free), from CoLLets, 66 Charing Cross Ru 
London, W.C.2. 


to DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ ap 

ASSOCIATION appeals for Lady suffering fron 
advanced malignant disease. PILLEASE HELP an . 
provide nursing care and comforts during her remaining 
days. (Case 48).—Appeal “S,” Dtstressen Geyr Ms 
FOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6, 


’ te PRIANGLE Secretaria: | raining Cotiege,s 7" 
Molton St., W.1. Residentia! branch at Gerrans 
Cross, Bucks Mav 
oo umes bombed the MUTHEKS GLIN 
carries on nationa! work tor happy marriage m 
parenthood under trightfui difficulues Nurses gi 
doctors tor persona: visits . al etters answered. DR 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remaining nich to be 
Restoration Fund 1o8 Whitfield St.. London. W1 


W« Te FOR PRUFI 1 .—deno tor tre 
REGENT INcTYTIrTs Re). Palace Gare 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 

| }EFRESH YOURSELI 
N 


JDERMALINE BREAD is Wholer 
re 


Rows 


Founded 1910 $306-7-8 


OKIC= 


We 


in English  countr 
for descriptive list (3d free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
R.H.A., Lrp., St. George’s House, Regent Stree 


Ask post 


Se fron\ 
CAPETOWN £53 


DURBAN £6! 


First Class 
throu ghout 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMS# 


co. LTD. 
Fairmile 


Tel. 


Park Road, 


Tudor Court, 
Cobham 2851, 


Cobham, Surrey. 
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